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HE Vancouver Convention put a new emphasis on the inalienable 

right of any American citizen to work. In the decades that have 

passed since the drafting of the Declaration of Independence 
changing industrial conditions emphasize the need for the establish- 
ment of this right that is basic for human welfare. 

Work entitles the individual to the means for sustenance because 
it is an essential factor in the creation of wealth. Persistent denial of 
the right to work in effect abrogates the right to life, liberty and the 

pursuit of happiness. Under modern eco- 
Right to nomic conditions the right to work—to earn 
Work a living—are often not under the control of 
the individual. 

Since he must depend upon others for this right it should be an 
accepted, recognized, social principle. In order to safeguard volun- 
tary principles while maintaining job security, we do not propose alter- 
ing the present economic order, but recognition of the facts involved 
in it. 

Workers employed in a business undertaking make an investment 
in that undertaking that is just as essential as the capital invested. 
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Labor and management are the partners of those who supply the 
capital. 

Acceptance of this fact entails recognition of the equities of these 
partners and provisions to secure their rights. For the wage-earner, 
the major equity is job security—the obligation of the establishment to 
continue to provide employment or to make an adjustment with the 
worker based upon recognition of his equities. 

Our industries have been accustomed to hire large numbers of 
workers by the day and to lay them off at convenience. Labor submits 
that industries must be required to do longer range planning. They 
must be prepared to hire workers for a definite time and to meet the 
equities of workers growing out of such work contracts. 

The right to work implies a legal right to income from the in- 
dustrial undertaking that has enrolled the worker as a member of its 
producing staff. 

Recognition of the right to work will stabilize industria] planning 
and put greater stability into the lives of millions of wage-earners. 


V oluntarism After fifty years of practical tests the Van- 

couver Convention of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor unreservedly reafirmed its adherence to the principle of 

voluntarism as the source of lasting strength and sustained progress. 

In a free country, membership in trade unions must necessarily 

be voluntary. Mutual interests and mutual advantage is the force that 

maintains union membership. The desire of the individual worker for 

membership and the conviction that union membership will enable him 

to make personal and material progress is the strongest cohesive force 
in which the labor movement may rest its dependence. 

The confidence which the American Federation of Labor places 
in voluntarism makes our progress dependent upon an informed mem- 
bership, continuously educating itself in the problems and policies of 
Labor. The union is the agency for accomplishing this necessary edu- 
cational work. 

All these things were enunciated by the pioneer president of the 
American Federation of Labor, Samuel Gompers, in his last message 
to the American labor movement. 

The counsel of this great leader is the creed which serves as the 
guide for our movement in planning our course for years to come. 
Voluntarism shall be our compass as we carry forward the trade-union 
movement, which is our heritage from the pioneers who established 
principles and ideals of freedom for the wage-earners of America. 
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Wealth What is wealth? is the challenging question 

rising out of our confusing experiences of the 
past two years. Gold has everywhere been the measure of wealth and 
yet country after country has found that gold does not unlock the 
door to national wealth. 

In 1929 we pointed with pride to the values of stocks bought and 
sold in our stock exchange and to the unprecedented volume of such 
transactions. Two years brought a shrinking in security values of over 
fifty billions of dollars. Though we now have a large share of the 
world’s gold supply, and though our banks are full of money and com- 
mercial assets, raw materials are at hand, crops are large, we have 
found ourselves growing poorer because industries have slowed down 
and our markets are falling off. 

France has accumulated enormous gold resources, intended to 
make her the financial and political dictator of Europe, yet a 30 per 
cent fall in her export trade has brought unemployment and business 
depression. 

In practically all countries events have duplicated the demonstra- 
tion that wealth does not consist in gold or securities. 

Our difficulty has lain in our failure to see the production process 
as the source of wealth. Our wealth lies in the production of com- 
modities and services and is stabilized by their sustained consumption. 


This is why it is so important to maintain the national income. Unless 
national income is adequate to provide a market for our goods and 
services, the wealth-creating process is slowed down. 

In the essentials of wealth our country is even richer than it was 
two years ago and it is high time we turn our energies to putting our 
wealth to national service—that the unemployed may be put to work 
and the hungry be fed. 


Interlocked No one nation can maintain prosperity for it- 

self alone. Slowly but irresistibly nation 
after nation has been falling into the depths of business depression. 
France was the last to go; but even her vast gold reserves could not 
protect her against the downward pull of depression in nations buying 
her exports. 

The banking institutions of the world have not been able to resist 
the strain of a drain upon gold reserves unbalanced by the injection of 
abnormal political and economic conditions. Payments for capital 
expenditures, which represent the huge costs of the World War, drain 
the fountain springs of business recovery in many lands. 

Within the United States, single industries have been unable to 
maintain output and dividends because their customers may depend 
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upon industries that succumbed more readily to the devastation of busi- 
ness depression. 

Individual banks, however soundly managed and safely financed, 
can not withstand the constant erosive consequences of panic or fear. 

Neither can the nation be lifted to prosperity by reducing the in- 
comes of its most numerous consuming groups. Wage cuts still fur- 
ther disturb confidence. 

Prosperity will return when creative forces are released and peo- 
ple again begin buying the things they need. 

The world waits for adjustments that will break the deadlocks in 
world commerce. Industry in the United States waits for industrial 
leadership that recognizes the interlocking of interests of all associated 
in a given industry and also the interrelation between the opportunities 
of all industries. 

Labor points to the fact that permanent progress must rest upon 
the fact of interrelation between interests of groups and nations. It is 
a universal principle that should guide in working out all human rela- 
tionships. 


Taxes How to get the funds for the relief of those 


upon whom this depression has fallen with 
cruel force, is the question that will be continually raised during the 
coming winter. In addition, the constantly declining income of the 
Federal Government has been the occasion for reducing services of the 
United States Government which we can ill afford to lose at the present 
time. 

The American Federation of Labor feels that the burden of pay- 
ing for the present Government should be met not by borrowing, but by 
taxing those most able to bear the costs. Those most able to pay addi- 
tional taxes are those most responsible for present economic conditions. 

Income tax reports indicate that those with large incomes have 
been growing richer. In 1928 the amount of income received by those 
with incomes over $100,000 was over three times as great as the 
amount received in 1917, the year of highest war profits. In 1928 the 
amount of income of those receiving $500,000 and $1,000,000 or over 
was three times the amount received in 1917. On the other hand, 
within the same interval the incomes of those receiving $5,000 had 
little more than doubled. Also, between 1925 and 1929, the propor- 
tion of the total investment income going to those with incomes less 
than $10,000 dropped from 35 to 26 per cent, while the proportion 
going to those with incomes over $100,000 rose from 21 to 33 per cent. 

While the incomes in the higher brackets were increased, their tax 
burdens were lifted until today the income tax of the citizen with an 
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income of $100,000 has dwindled to about one-third of what it was in 
1918; the income tax of citizens with an income in excess of $1,000,- 
000 is 31 per cent of what it was in 1918. 

Labor believes the income tax is a most equitable method. We 
believe it should be so graduated that the costs of government expendi- 
tures for social welfare are equitably distributed among all citizens. 

We believe the field of corporation incomes and excess profits 
should be explored to find sources of national income and to recover ex- 
cessive revenues that should have been more equitably distributed in 
division of income. 

We believe that estate taxes could justly be a source of greater 
revenues. In 1926 the exemption on estates was raised from $50,000 
. to $100,000, while rates were reduced so that they ranged from 1 per 
cent in the lowest brackets to 20 per cent in the highest. In 1917 the 
exemption was $50,000 and the rates ranged from 2 to 25 percent. A 
survey of national wealth and incomes made by the Federal Trade 
Commission showed that of 43,512 estates probated, 950 were valued 
at over $100,000, but their value was greater than all estates under 
$100,000. 

We believe that we can justly exact greater revenues from inherit- 
ance taxes and supplement higher rates by a gift tax that would pre- 
vent evasion of the estate tax. 

The present emergency almost equals that of the World War. 
Those with incomes should be willing to bear their proportionate share 
of the burden of our national distress. 


Wage Cuts Despite public pledges made to the President 

of the United States, despite general acclaim 
of America’s high-wage principle, despite the protests of millions of 
workers, some of the wealthiest industrial corporations in the United 
States have declared a 10 per cent reduction in wage rates. This is the 
first general wage reduction of the depression. Some high industrial 
executives, including the president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, had repeatedly opposed wage reductions. 

Apologists for wage reductions pointed to the greater purchasing 
power of the dollar as justification for wage reductions. Lower prices 
mean that wage cuts will not lower living standards, they argued. But 
while the costs of living had dropped 12.7 per cent since 1929, incomes 
of wage-earners were only 77.7 per cent of normal, due to declining 
output—the real wage was 88.3 per cent. A reduction in the base 
rate itself brings fresh disaster to workers. 

Was it necessary for the United States Steel Corporation to take 
the lead in wage reductions? Steel was far from insolvency. In 1929 
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it paid an extra dividend of nearly nine millions and had an operating 
surplus of $108,000,000. In 1930 its operating surplus was $18,800,- 
000 and its surplus account amounted to $471,000,000. In 1930 its 
employees lost $28,800,000 due to lay-offs and part-time work. In 
1931 came the first operating deficit—$22,000,000 for the first six 
months. In the first half of 1931, U. S. Steel earned only 17 cents 
of the $3.50 per share dividend due on common stock. Nevertheless 
it paid the full dividend, incurring a deficit of some $22,000,000. By 
paying the dividends it has declared for the full year 1931, U. S. Steel 
will probably incur a deficit of some $45,000,000. 

Although wage-earners had already lost $28,800,000 in 1930, the 
finance committee of U. S. Steel planned and declared a wage cut that 
is estimated to divert in 1931, $5,000,000 from wage payments to the 
stockholders of U.S. Steel. Thus wages are cut to make up a deficit 
incurred by paying dividends the company did not earn. In addition 
some $40,000,000 must be taken from surplus. Labor holds that the 
surpluses which it helped to create in the good years were unwisely and 
unfairly disposed of when drawn upon only to assure dividends without 
at least giving equal consideration to wages in bad years. 

The net result. of this general wage cut is a reduction in the na- 
tion’s purchasing power already substantially lowered by reduced em- 
ployment. 


The Power Stronger than environment, stronger than 
Of an Ideal hostile forces is the inner vision of something 

that ought to be. Folded away in the re- 
cesses of thought it grows until it becomes clear and real—a part of life 
itself. Because the union represents ideals of human justice of many 
millions of persons, it has been growing with the industrialization of 
the country. For fifty years our federation of trade unions has fur- 
nished the hegemony for the advancement of justice for Labor. 

The Vancouver Convention, marking the end of one half-century 
and the beginning of another, constitutes an important event in the 
course of union development. Fifty years of action have brought a 
maturity of thought and policy, as well as responsibility, for leadership 
in wider fields. Wise use of authority and influence is the only guar- 
antee of their continued existence. 

In its résumé of fifty years of service, the report of the Executive 
Council to that convention points out specific achievements in advanc- 
ing the level of wage-earners’ well being, enabling a steadily increasing 
proportion of our citizens to have safeguards and opportunities that 
formerly were afforded only the privileged groups. Our program has 
been, in effect, proposals to put democratic ideals into practical opera- 
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tion. There are always new fields of personal relations in which stand- 
ards of equity and democratic practices must be incorporated. The 
need for a labor movement devoted to the cause of human justice never 
grows less. 

As we face now the problems and opportunities of the next fifty 
years there passes upon us the obligation to test regularly our estab- 
lished policies and practices with reference to changing conditions. 
We should be alert to detect deviations from the high purposes to 
which our movement is dedicated. We live in an age in which high 
ideals are contending against most materialistic forces, and only con- 
stant vigilance can safeguard our movement from those who would 
utilize it for their personal gain. 

Those of today owe it to the pioneers, who built this trade-union 
movement by physical suffering and sacrifice, to see to it that its stand- 
ards are kept high and unsullied. To permit this movement to be har- 
nessed to commercialism or to partisan interests is to seal its doom. 
Clear-sighted devotion to human welfare will add vigor and endurance 
to our cause. Our power lies in our ideals. 

We urge every wage-earner and every union to dedicate himself 
to the cause of human justice in this new age. Let us take up the re- 
sponsibilities of the next fifty years with fidelity and greater vision. 


“The autumn time has come 

On woods that dream of bloom, 
And over purpling vines 

The low sun faintly shines. 


The aster flower is falling, 
The hazel’s gold is paling; 
Yet overhead more near 
The eternal stars appear. 


I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward 
And take by faith while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving.” 





MEETING WAGE CUTS IN COLORADO 


Ear R. Hoace 


President, Colorado State Federation of Labor 


HREE years ago, when the 

Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 

pany, the largest lignite coal 
operator in the northern coal fields of 
Colorado, announced a labor policy 
new to the coal-mining industry of 
this state and signed a two-year 
agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America at a basic day 
scale of $7, the organized labor 
movement was given an opportunity 
to join in a union-labor-management 
cooperative venture that has attracted 
attention throughout the nation. 

This agreement came to the or- 
ganized miners of Colorado shortly 
after the abandonment of the Jack- 
sonville scale and those familiar with 
the bitter struggles of the miners and 
the general wage scales in the coal- 
mining states will marvel that a wage 
scale of $7 is being maintained at this 
time. 

Cooperation of the miners, the 
company and the state labor move- 
ment supplies the answer in the face 
of a determined effort on the part of 
nonunion operators to put wage re- 
ductions into effect in Colorado—a 
drive that is being jointly opposed by 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, 
the United Mine Workers’ district 
officers and the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor in an effective man- 
ner. 

The Industrial Commission of Col- 
orado is a creation of the employers 
to curb the activities of union labor. 
It is a provision of the law that no 
change in wages, hours or working 


conditions shall be made either by 
employer or employees without writ- 
ten notice to the Commission at least 
thirty days prior to the establishment 
of such changes or proposed changes. 
This provision was intended to pre- 
vent strikes or lockouts until the Com- 
mission had been given an opportu- 
nity to hold a hearing and investigate 
the circumstances. 

Organized labor in Colorado has 
never looked with favor upon the In- 
dustrial Commission Law, but it has 
respected its provisions while repeat- 
edly declaring for its repeal. 

Early in 1931 the officers of the 
State Federation of Labor discovered 
wage cuts being put into effect by 
Colorado coal-mine operators with- 
out giving the thirty days’ notice re- 
quired by the law. It was decided 
that a law which apparently only op- 
erated to restrict labor must also 
operate when the employer violates 
its provisions. 

The State Federation and the 
United Mine Workers’ officials en- 
tered a vigorous protest against wage- 
cutting, and Josephine Roche, Presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, gave to the public a state- 
ment in which she voiced her disap- 
proval of a wage cut in the coal-min- 
ing industry and pointed out the ad- 
vantage which had been gained by a 
wage agreement with the organized 
miners, despite the fact that the union 
agreement with her company makes 
provision for a reduced scale in the 
event a majority of the mines of the 
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state adopted a lower wage—in any 
event, however, protecting the organ- 
ized miner with a 33-cent-a-day differ- 
ential over the recognized state scale 
in the nonunion mines. 

The nonunion operators adopted a 
ruse to evade the law. They filed 
with the Industrial Commission what 
purported to be petitions from their 
employees accepting a reduction in 
wages from the recognized scale of 
$6.52 a day to $5 a day. 

The trade-unionists were quite cer- 
tain these petitions were not secured 
without some form of coercion, but 
with no organization outside of the 
agreement with the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company, they were faced with 
the difficulty of proving their case. 

On the plea that the union scale 
would be jeopardized by a general 
wage cut the union protestants forced 
recognition of their right to be parties 
to the hearings before the Industrial 
Commission and the court records of 
the several hearings already held are 
startling revelations of the conditions 
confronting the coal miners where 
they have no union or fair company, 
such as the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, to protect their wages, 
hours and working conditions. 

While the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company’s president was filling the 
daily press with declarations against 
wage cuts “at this time,” Federation 
officials uncovered a flagrant violation 
of the Industrial Commission Law at 
their Crested Butte Mine on the west- 
ern slope of Colorado, where drastic 
wage cuts had been put into effect 
months before, without notice to the 
Commission. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 


pany has always been a thorn in the 
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side of union labor. It is the com- 
pany which brought into being the 
widely-heralded Rockefeller “Plan of 
Industrial Representation,” which 
gave birth to the “company union”’ in 
America. It has been charged the 
C. F. and I., as it is commonly spoken 
of, was largely instrumental in caus- 
ing to be enacted the Industrial Com- 
mission Law of Colorado. 

In a hearing by the Commission at 
Crested Butte in June, testimony de- 
veloped the fact that changed work- 
ing conditions and rates had been 
made by the company not only in vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Com- 
mission act, but without having taken 
the matter up with the employees’ 
representatives in accordance with the 
Rockefeller plan. 

In these hearings the coal miners— 
organized and unorganized—have 
been represented by John E. Gross, 
Secretary of the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and O. F. Nigro, 
acting President of District 15, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
both of whom have been extremely 
successful in bringing out evidence of 
the unfair methods of the nonunion 
operators. 

At a hearing in the mining village 
of Lafayette in July, petitions signed 
by fifteen employees of the Morrison 
mine of the Clayton Coal Company 
were discredited when the men were 
brought before the Commission and 
under oath testified they were notified 
on June 15 that a wage cut would go 
into effect the following day. Ten 
days later a petition, prepared by one 
of the owners of the mine, was pre- 
sented by him as the men came out 
of the mine and they were told to 
sign the petition. These unorganized 
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miners stated it was their feeling 
there was only one thing to do—either 
sign or get out; they were “taking no 
chances,” as one of them testified. 

Approximately thirty attempts to 
reduce wages in the coal-mining indus- 
try of Colorado have been protested 
by the organized labor movement this 
year and the vigorous manner in which 
these protests are being prosecuted 
before the Industrial Commission is 
writing a record that condemns the 
unfair methods employed by the non- 
union coal operators in taking advan- 
tage of their unorganized employees. 

Not only are the nonunion opera- 
tors on trial in this series of public 
hearings, but the Industrial Commis- 
sion itself and the law under which it 
operates are on trial. 

The voluminous record of testi- 
mony which has been made must 
prove, when the Commission’s deci- 
sions are finally handed down, whether 
or not the Commission is functioning 
in the interest of the workers or is 
biased in favor of the employer. It 
appears at this time the thorough 
manner in which the nonunion opera- 
tors have been challenged in these 
hearings will make them less inter- 
ested in the Industrial Commission 
Law. 

The union agreement with the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company has 
played an important part in the pres- 
ent situation. No one will deny but 
for its existence during the past three 
years wage levels in Colorado would 
have been lowered materially, not only 
in the coal mining industry, but in 
many other lines. In order that this 
assertion may be supported, some- 
thing must be said about the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company and its pro- 
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gram of cooperation with the organ- 
ized labor movement, as well as the 
response which has been given to that 
program by the organized labor 
movement of Colorado. 

In August, 1928, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company and the United 
Mine Workers of America signed an 
agreement, and in August, 1930, this 
agreement was renewed for another 
two-year period. 

There is no more significant section 
in the contract than its preamble, 
which clearly defines the principles 
around which the whole program 
evolves. This preamble is printed in 


full below: 


“We, the signers of this document, 
seeking a new era in the industrial re- 
lations of Colorado, unite in welcom- 
ing this opportunity to record the 
spirit and principles of this agreement. 

“Our purposes are: 

“To promote and establish indus- 
trial justice; 

“To substitute reason for violence, 
confidence for misunderstanding, in- 
tegrity and good faith for dishonest 
practices, and a union of effort for the 
chaos of the present economic war- 
fare; 

“To avoid needless and wasteful 
strikes and lockouts through the in- 
vestigation and correction for their 
underlying causes; 

“To establish genuine collective 
bargaining between mine workers and 
operators through free and independ- 
ent organization; 

“To stabilize employment, produc- 
tion, and markets through coopera- 
tive endeavor and the aid of science, 
recognizing the principle that in- 
creased productivity should be mutu- 
ally shared through the application of 
equitable considerations to the rights 
of workers and to economic conditions 
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affecting the operators and business 
of the company; 

“To assure mine workers and op- 
erators continuing mutual benefits and 
consumers a dependable supply of coal 
at reasonable and uniform prices; 

“To defend our joint undertaking 
against every conspiracy or vicious 
practice which seeks to destroy it; 
and in all other respects to enlist pub- 
lic confidence and support by safe- 
guarding the public interest.” 


It was this important industrial 
declaration that focused the attention 
of the labor movement, for the his- 
tory of half a century in the Colorado 
coal-mining industry has been one of 
social injustice that has resulted in 
losses of life and waste of economic 
resources, not to mention added cost 
to coal consumers, business loss in re- 
duced purchasing power on the part 
of the workers; loss of vast sums to 


the industry itself, loss of millions of 
dollars in wages to the miners, and 
the stupendous cost to the taxpayers 
of the state as the price of keeping 
the militia in the field on many occa- 


sions. The Ludlow massacre is one 
of the outstanding results of this 
unnecessary industrial warfare that 
periodically breaks out because of 
management’s attitude toward the 
working miners. 

Josephine Roche is the President of 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company. 
She has long been associated with 
work and activities in behalf of social 
and industrial justice, and it was she 
who determined that recognition of 
Labor’s rights must be the future 
course of her company. It was not 
until March, 1928, that control of the 
company permitted her to proceed 
with the necessary work of reorgan- 
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ization in order that her new policy 
could be made a reality. 

Organized labor in Colorado has 
always supported the miners through 
all the years of industrial struggles. 
It has given of its talent, its time and 
its money to assist the miners in pro- 
tecting their rights against encroach- 
ment. 

It saw the futility of its feeble 
efforts against the combination of 
capital represented in the coal indus- 
try of the state. 

Miss Roche’s activities of the past 
were a guarantee of sincerity, and the 
announcement of the new labor policy 
of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany immediately caused the organ- 
ized labor movement to rally to her 
support through the marshaling of its 
purchasing power. The Colorado 
State Federation of Labor, the Den- 
ver Building Trades Council, the 
Denver Trades and Labor Assembly, 
the Joint Council of Women’s Auxil- 
iaries, the Railroad Brotherhoods— 
all convinced of the sincerity of the 
company’s program—selected a cen- 
tral coal committee of five, under 
which local coal committees have been 
organized in 75 local unions of vari- 
ous trades and crafts for the purpose 
of bringing coal-consuming attention 
to this outstanding example of union- 
labor-management cooperation and 
proving that coal can be mined and 
marketed without resort to armed 
force, injunctions or the exploitation 
of the miners and their families. 

For three years this activity has 
been carried forward by the labor 
movement in close harmony with the 
company, and has been a large factor 
in protecting the high wage scale paid 
by the company to its employees. 
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Since adopting the union policy the 
company has had to face persistent 
business hostility and ruthless com- 
petition from the nonunion mines. 
Nevertheless, it has been able to main- 


tain its higher wage scale and fair’ 


labor conditions without increasing 
the cost of production. In fact, ac- 
cording to the company’s statement, 
the operating costs have been reduced 
19 cents per ton, and production per 
man per day much increased, as will 
be shown by the following figures: 

Rocky Mountain Fuel Company 
miners in 1929, the first year of the 
union contract, produced 0.71 of a 
ton more coal per day per man (in- 
cluding all inside and outside men) 
than in 1928; and in 1930 there was 
another gain of 0.51 of a ton—a total 
increase in the two-year union con- 
tract period of 1.22 tons. 


A comparison of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Company’s 1930 per man per day 
tonnage with the 1930 average for all 
mines in the state shows the company’s 
average of 6.49 tons per man per day 
to be 1.79 more than the state’s aver- 
age of 4.7 tons. 


The 1930 economic depression 
caused a serious decline in coal pro- 
duction and the state’s tonnage fell 
17 per cent below that of 1929, yet 
the union company suffered a 13 per 
cent decline only. 

The cooperative spirit is constantly 
growing between the miners and the 
management, by reason of the atti- 
tude of the company’s officials. Fre- 
quent conferences are held between 
men and management. These are 
open and above board. Subjects such 
as markets and prices are discussed 
fully and frankly, and all facts are 
given by the management. The 
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miners have a freedom of expression 
on all matters and there is no fear of 
losing their job when, in their expres- 
sion, they may criticize management. 

Mine committees are functioning 
at all the mines of the company and 
grievances are handled immediately 
through the machinery set up by the 
joint agreement. 

Following the example of the labor 
movement, the local unions of miners 
have selected a central coal committee 
from among their members and they 
are planning to join actively in the 
marketing of coal for their company 
the following season. In addition to 
this the state organization of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union is assisting in educating its 
large membership to the use of union- 
mined coal, large quantities of this 
fuel being used by them in the terri- 
tory adjacent to the northern Colo- 
rado coal fields. 

It is the feeling of the Colorado 
labor movement that its program of 
business promotion is an indirect ap- 
proach to organization, constructive 
in every detail, and promises to im- 
press a stabilizing influence on the 
coal industry in this state. If it fails, 
it will not be for reason of the lessen- 
ing in the effort to stem the tide of 
wage reductions or of the company’s 
desire to upbuild the coal industry for 
the sake of the industry itself. If it 
fails, it will be for the reason that non- 
union operators will fail to apply the 
lesson which the cooperative program 
has proved of distinct value to the coal 
industry, the men who gain their live- 
lihood from the mining of coal, and 
to the consuming public, which has 
been guaranteed an uninterrupted 
supply at no greater cost. 





WAKE UP AMERICAN BUSINESS! 


Henry CLay ADAMS 


HE present depression has 
T eceeet our country, and what 

can we do about it? This is a 
subject that, of course, is in everyone’s 
mind and on everyone’s tongue. 
There has been so much vapor 
and so much talk thrown about con- 
cerning the causes of the depression 
and the remedies for it that a little 
plain speaking may help to let in some 
much-needed fresh air and light. 
Many business men nourish the idea 
that not very far from here is a sharp 
corner. Around this corner lurk two 
fellows. One is a tall, lean, cadav- 
erous-faced, vicious-looking villian 
wielding a big stick and known as De- 
pression and the other is a rotund, 
well-fed, jolly-faced, inspiring, go- 


getter friend known as Prosperity. 
Every time that Mr. Prosperity tries 
to round the corner to get to us Mr. 
Depression lifts his wicked stick and 
wallops Mr. Prosperity on the cranium 
and Mr. Prosperity goes down for the 


count. Against Mr. Depression are 
leveled verbal barrages, gas attacks, 
bribes, threats and what not; yet he 
can not be dislodged. What is to be 
done? 

There is no mystery about the cause 
of depression. Common sense, logic 
and facts will help us to dispel mystery. 
It is a mistake to lay the cause to the 
personal, vexed issue of prohibition, 
asmanydo. The cause lies far deeper. 
It is deeply rooted in the terrific and 
widespread disorganization resulting 
from the World War and in the eco- 
nomic basis of our modern society and 
in the momentous and radical develop- 


ments of our present-day industry. For 
four years millions of men were com- 
pletely engrossed in the wasteful task 
of destroying life, property and values. 
At the same time society was losing 
their much-needed constructive activi- 
ties. Away from the battlefields in- 
flation, exaggeration, pseudo-finance, 
graft and wholesale thievery were 
rampant. This destruction, disloca- 
tion and anarchy have sown the seeds 
for the weeds of depression. The so- 
called prosperity we are supposed to 
have had recently was unsound, based 
on inflation, as the present depression 
proves. 

In the industrial world today the 
United States is faced with a situation 
never before paralleled in history. 
Most of the important countries of 
Europe and many in other parts of the 
world owe us billions of dollars. The 
most satisfactory method of payment 
for us would be in gold. But they can 
not pay in gold because few debtor 
countries have any gold. Hence, they 
can only pay us with commodities and 
merchandise. But our statesmen erect 
trade barriers in the form of tariffs 
which shut out foreign products and 
hinder debtor nations from reducing 
their debts to us and thus preventing us 
from disposing of our surplus produc- 
tion. On the other hand, our modern 
machinery is so efficient and so well 
geared and our production is so enor- 
mous that we have very large surpluses 
of all kinds of commodities and mer- 
chandise. The income of the Amer- 
ican worker averages about $26 per 
week when conditions are normal and 
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this sum is not enough for the necessi- 
ties of life. A recent congressional 
investigation established that for an 
American family of five there should 
be an income of not less than $2,000 
per year in order that this family may 
“get by,” so to speak. At the present 
time the average income is even below 
$26 per week. So that this is the sit- 
uation: With overproduction on one 
hand and underconsumption on the 
other (because of insufficient income) 
we acquire a severe economic head- 
ache. And this headache is aggra- 
vated by our inability to sell our sur- 
plus production to foreign countries 
who cannot very well pay in gold or 
other desirable exchange. They can 
only pay with their products. And we 
fear to accept such payment because it 
may hurt our own industries. Bearing 
in mind what I have outlined, you 
begin to see something of the why of 
this depression. 

Now, consider carefully this vital 
development in industry: What are 
the effects upon labor and our eco- 
nomic life of science, invention and 
new machinery? What is this new 
machinery with its labor-saving de- 
vices doing to labor? There is only 
one answer. It is displacing labor. 
The charge is commonly made that 
the new machinery tends to make Cap- 
ital richer and to throw Labor into the 
ranks of the unemployed. That which 
should be a blessing to the many be- 
comes a source of enrichment to the 
few. This is a serious charge and 
should be answered. It is stupid to 
oppose the progress of labor-saving 
machinery. Our problem and aim 
should be to welcome the new ma- 
chinery but regulate it so that it may 
tend to ease the economic lot of the 
American worker. 
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A friend of mine operates q large 
factory. Recently he bought two new 
machines which displaced 18 men. 
These men had worked at'the bench 
from 6 to 24 years. They used to 
earn a fairly good weekly wage and 
they took a pride in their workman- 
ship. Now, suddenly and mercilessly, 
they are let go. They find it extremely 
difficult to get other jobs. The bigge- 
factories in this trade also have the 
new machines. The smaller factories 
hire few men and pay very low wages. 
Hence, the unemployed list is further 
swelled. Society has no interest in the 
fate of eighteen families. Eighteen 
families have no money to spend—and 
we thus get a little more depression. 

What’s to be done? We must not 
be afraid to face the issue. It is a 
curious fact that business men are 
eager, quick and willing to adopt the 
latest and newest ideas to improve 
their machinery and the conduct of 
their business. But they balk or are 
scared stiff when it comes to consider- 
ing a new idea that will effect a change 
in the economic status of their em- 
ployees. What I am about to suggest 
may shock some of the business men. 
But they need to be shocked. The 
days of the hard-boiled, ultra-selfish 
business men are gone. The country 
needs to be shocked out of its state of 
mental coma. 

There is a solution for this depres- 
sion. But the solution can not be 
achieved by ballyhoo, slogans, whis- 
tling or prayers. We must take cour- 
age and act. How and where shall we 
start? 

Cut the hours of labor to five or six 
hours per day. 

Pay the same wages as earned for 
the longer day. 
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Sounds alarming, doesn’t it? Well, 
think this over carefully: John Jones 
now works five hours a day and still 
makes his $30 to $35 per week. John 
now has three extra, leisure hours. 
What does he do with this extra time? 
He buysa Ford. He buys gas and oil. 
His wife buys outing supplies. John’s 
son also has three extra leisure hours. 
He now has more time to spend in the 
theater. If he is somewhat of a sport 
he can buy a speedboat or tennis 
racket and have more time for play. 
Millions of other Joneses, Juniors and 
Janes are doing the same—spending 
money for necessities and for play to 
fill in their extra leisure hours. Hence, 
the automobile factories, the gas 
and oil producers, food producers, 
clothing manufacturers, outing supply 
makers, sport goods manufacturers, 
the game makers, the theaters and 
concert halls, all are busy supplying the 
new demands and needs of a rein- 
vigorated, more prosperous, buying 
American population. Multiply John 
Jones by millions and then picture for 
yourselves how busily the wheels of 
industry will hum when a whole nation 
is buying to satisfy the needs of its 
work and play. 

With the hours of labor cut to five 
or six hours per day the present un- 
employed could be readily absorbed 
into industry under this new division 
of time. And thus these millions of 
new workers will be enabled to spend 
their share to buy for their families 
and themselves and thus further keep 
industry and business going. 

The effect on American business of 
this huge, increased purchasing power 
brought about by a new, liberal, ra- 
tional and fairer adjustment of work- 
ing hours and pay would be tremen- 
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dous. It would bring a boom, based 
not on inflation, paper or quicksand 
but on honest human endeavor and 
reward, human needs and necessities 
and on a foundation of cooperation 
and fair play. 

But, let us not deceive ourselves. 
This bold plan of shorter hours and 
same pay will have severe opposi- 
tion—bitter opposition. It will be 
fought tooth and nail by powerful, 
selfish interests. It will be fought by 
the same type of reactionary business 
men who in times past opposed the in- 
troduction of the ten-hour day and the 
eight-hour day. It will be fought 
by one-track business men who will 
see in this new plan a threat to their 
profits instead of a means of making 
more money. These interests will see 
in this new plan only less profits for 
themselves. They will claim that five 
or six hours work for eight hours pay 
is robbing profits to pay labor. But 
they are wrong and they are blind. 
They are wrong because labor is now 
not only underpaid but unemployed. 
This extra money labor will spend and 
a good part of this money will find its 
way back into the treasuries of these 
same interests. They are blind be- 
cause they can not see that a happy, 
working, spending population means 
more profit for themselves and an end 
to all depression. It is well to re- 
member that it was this type of hard- 
boiled, self-centered, unyielding men 
that since the dawn of history have 
opposed human progress and helped 
to bring about revolution. It is not 
fair that in the richest country in the 
history of the world men, women and 
children should go hungry and cold 
and be without jobs. 

We must not fool ourselves. There 
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is no other way out of the blind alley 
of depression. It is estimated that 
there are over 23,000,000 unem- 
ployed men in the world. In the 
United States alone there are at least 
from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed. This means that there are 
about 40,000,000 people in want. 
The country now supports numerous 
bread-lines and: poorhouses. There 
are hunger parades and hunger 
marches and hunger riots. 

How long do you business men 
think 8,000,000 people will continue 
to suffer silently and patiently in want 
and cold and hunger? Read your his- 
tory for an answer. 

Don’t you realize that the United 
States is the bulwark of the twentieth 
century civilization and capitalism? 
Look to the East. 

There is Russia flinging a challenge 
to our civilization, to our conduct of 
society and industry, to our methods 
of living, to our modes of production. 
There are 160,000,000 people living 
under a totally new form of govern- 
ment and economic life and social ton- 


duct; working under a system of 
planned, unified, coordinated economy 
diametrically opposed to ours; rising 
like an industria] giant and in some in- 
stances actually threatening the eco- 
nomic supremacy of the United States 
in certain manufactures and products. 
How shall we face and meet this 
threat and this challenge? 

In the face of this new and formi- 
dable competition, can we afford to 
wallow in the mire and misery of a 
depression that saps the vitality of 
our country as a whole and actually 
plunges a large portion of our popu- 
lation into despair, and that finally 
threatens to ruin our entire economic 
scheme? 

The time has come for every busi- 
ness man to use his head in a business- 
like fashion. A business house can 
not stand up very long on a weak 
foundation. Eight million unemployed 
constitute a very weak pillar in your 
national business structure. 

Will you allow your structure to 
collapse ? 

Wake up, American Business! 


THE TIME 


Rainfall in the larkspur, now, 
With silver turning into blue, 
Is what has marked this moment off 


For me and you 


Who have no need of clocks and bells 
To name the number of the hour: 
For us, the time is silver rain 


On a blue flower. 


Davin Morton. 
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MORE BALANCE IN BUSINESS 


Howarp B. WILSON 


URING recent months much 
has been spoken and written 
concerning business cycles. And 

properly so. An understanding upon 
the part of business administrators 
and government officials of the causes 
of business cycles and a willingness of 
these leaders to apply such remedies 
as are available for the prevention 
and alleviation of severe fluctuations 
in industry are of paramount impor- 
tance to present-day society. 

Business depression harms all 
classes of society. Since the late sum- 
mer of 1929, when the present decline 
of business set in, there is scarcely a 
person or corporation in the United 
States that has not experienced its ad- 
verse effects. With six million wage- 
earners unemployed and with the net 
earnings of companies in many lines 


of business reduced thirty or fifty per , 


cent or more from the preceding high 
level of prosperity, it is apparent that 
the application of effective means with 
which to combat business stagnation 
is the foremost problem before the 
world today. Even governments are 
not immune from the evil effects of 
economic retrogression. Our Federal 
Government is about to conclude its 
fiscal year with a deficit of almost one 
billion dollars because of the shrink- 
age of income-tax receipts. 

The financial consequences of the 
downward turn of the cycle are not 
the most serious. Of greater impor- 
tance are the social effects. Long-con- 
tinued unemployment by a body of 
workers aggregating approximately 


one-eighth of all those who are nor- 
mally gainfully occupied results not 
only in hunger and hardship but pro- 
duces also an incalculable moral loss. 
The impairment of morale and bitter- 
ness of spirit ensuing from wide- 
spread unemployment can not be 
lightly regarded in a democracy 
where human resources are ostensibly 
the most valuable of all wealth. In 
the long run, moral and social prog- 
ress are largely dependent upon unin- 
terrupted material welfare for all 
classes. 


Present Economic Structure 


At the beginning of an analysis of 
our present economic dilemma, cer- 
tain broad facts of industrial organi- 


zation stand forth. In the first place 
the world has become an economic 
unit. Production and trade are world 
wide. While this has been recognized 
for some time, it is even yet not so 
generally appreciated that most parts 
of the world are irrevocably bound 
together for good or for ill and that 
there is an inevitable interdependence 
between all producing and consuming 
areas. Thus if heavy taxation in Eu- 
rope for the purpose of meeting War 
debt installments reduces the buying 
power of these peoples, American ex- 
ports are curtailed. Or when a sharp 
decline in the value of silver decreases 
the purchasing power of the Chinese 
for gold-priced goods, our market 
there suffers. 

In the second place, the adjustment 
of this world-wide economic mecha- 
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nism is a very delicate one. Its suc- 
cessful and stable operation requires 
the greatest care. A slight change in 
any of the numerous factors that con- 
duce to prosperity may work a larger 
change in other factors which it af- 
fects and there is thus set in motion a 
chain of forces that cause maladjust- 
ments all along the line. Prosperity 
is a composite result of many cooper- 
ating determinants. Therefore, any 
plan for maintaining or restoring it 
can not be a simple ‘one. The effect 
of every action must be judged ac- 
cording to the complex interaction 
that will surely follow. 

This point will bear emphasis be- 
cause it is so frequently overlooked or 
ignored by individual business leaders 
and statesmen. In their desire to pro- 
mote the interests of their own cor- 
poration or their nation, they put in 
operation measures that prove to be 
a boomerang to them. Such a condi- 
tion is probably to be expected in a 
profit-motivated economic system in 
which each business unit tries to pur- 
sue its own gain regardless of others. 
However, irrespective of any altruis- 
tic consideration, business men and 
statesmen must come to understand 
how delicate is the balance of the eco- 
nomic machine if recurring stages of 
business depression are to be fore- 
stalled. 

From the viewpoint of profit mak- 
ing, to say nothing of stabilizing em- 
ployment, we need more “enlightened 
selfishness” in business control. Polit- 
ical philosophers were wont to draw 
analogies between the body politic 
and living organisms, pointing out 
that any injury to one part of the or- 
ganism was felt by the whole; such 
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analogies would be good object les- 
sons for many business administra- 
tors today. 

The matter of coordinating all 
parts of the economic machine in or 
der to preserve industrial balance ana 
adjustment is especially relevant in 
this period of increasing concentra- 
tion of business control. The integra- 
tion of processes from the producing 
of raw materials to manufacturing 
finished goods of many kinds by in- 
dividual companies has gone far. 
Mergers and consolidations of these 
companies have further intensified the 
unity of control. In recent years these 
movements have been marked in man- 
ufacturing, merchandising, banking 
and transportation. Add to this the 
fact of interlocking directorates and 
the degree of business power exer- 
cised by a relatively small number of 
men is apparent. 

Whether this high degree of con- 
trol is to function beneficently or oth- 
erwise depends partly upon the extent 
to which such men bend their efforts 
toward stabilizing economic progress. 
If they prefer regulated and orderly 
development of business enterprises, 
rather than alternate periods of fev- 
erish activity followed by deep de- 
pressions, much can be accomplished. 
If, however, they wish to take the 
short view and allow the business ma- 
chine to run uncontrolled in the de- 
sire to reap huge profits for a few 
years, only later to be tossed into the 
trough of depression, their reckless 
disregard of the welfare of workers 
and stockholders alike will prove 
them unworthy of their power. 

The captains of industry now have 
available an increasing supply of busi- 
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ness data as a guide in planning their 
campaigns. Statistics and informa- 
tion of many kinds are accumulating 
by means of which unsound tenden- 
cies in business may be recognized at 
their inception and nipped in the bud. 
Momentous business judgments are 
no longer a matter of guesswork, but 
can now be made with almost mathe- 
matical precision. The instruments 
of control are at hand if executives 
will avail themselves of them. 

Recent utterances of responsible 
business leaders indicate a growing 
comprehension of the foregoing facts 
of our economic organization and a 
realization of the public trust which 
they may administer. Centralized au- 
thority vested in relatively small 
groups of men has made possible 
large cooperation to secure the com- 
mon good; while the increase of eco- 
nomic data and knowledge is making 
for sounder business judgment and 
more effective regulation. 


A Price Problem 


It is now in order to discuss briefly 
the more import int causes of the de- 
pression. One frequently hears the 
assertion that it was caused by over- 
production. But there is no such thing 
as general overproduction. The con- 
suming appetite of the world’s popu- 
lation is never satiated. There is just 
as great desire for consumers goods 
of all kinds now at the bottom of de- 
pression as there was at the peak of 
prosperity. Also the world’s natural 
resources are just as great; there is 
abundant labor for the production of 
goods; highly developed manufactur- 
ing and transportation facilities, and 
ample credit available. Yet business 
has been slipping lower for a period 
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of twenty months. It is true that the 
decline has not been so precipitous as 
in some former recessions, but the du- 
ration and depth to which it has gone 
make it the major catastrophe of the 
past half century. 

Obviously business entrepreneurs 
would like to operate their enterprises 
at full capacity if they could do so at 
a financial profit. Also everyone 
knows that profit is the residue from 
sales proceeds after all expenses of 
production have been paid. There- 
fore the shrinkage of profits which 
brings on business decline may result 
from a decrease in the volume of sales 
proceeds or else from an increase in 
the total expenses of production or 
from both jointly. 

From this it will appear that the 
onset of a decline is primarily a price 
problem. At the beginning psycho- 
logical factors are of little importance. 
A pessimistic mental attitude on the 
part of large numbers of people may 
prolong a depression, but such does 
not precipitate the decline. It is 
sometimes said that pessimism engen- 
dered by the stock-market crash of 
October-November, 1929, started 
the decline. This can not be so be- 
cause the recession had commenced 
several months prior to that crash. 

The crux of the price problem is 
that price levels change, but that 
prices for different kinds of goods do 
not change proportionately within 
the same given period. The prices of 
finished goods sometimes decline 
more rapidly than do the prices of the 
goods and services entering into their 
manufacture. In other words, the ex- 
penses of production either do not fall 
or do not fall as much as selling prices. 
Consequently the margin of profit ac- 
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cruing to producers is lessened or 
wiped out. Factories then curtail 
their output or shut down entirely. 
The following table indicates vari- 
ations of index numbers of commodity 
prices (wholesale), factory payrolls 
and industrial production during the 
period 1919 to 1930, inclusive. The 
numbers are annual averages; those 
of payrolls and industrial production 
were compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board, taking 1923 to 1925 as 100, 
while those for prices are by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics with 1926 as 
100. (See “Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin,” April, 1931, page 193.) The 
plus and minus signs show the change 
in the index from the preceding year. 


Commodity prices Factory payrolls 


eee eee ee 
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While the amount of payrolls is not 
strictly comparable with commodity 
prices and industrial production be- 
cause of possible changes in wage 
scales from year to year, nevertheless 
the figures are suggestive. It will be 
noted that in not any year did all the 
numbers vary in equal percentage. In 
some years the differences were 
marked. Thus for the year 1921 


commodity prices dropped 56 points 
from the preceding year, factory pay- 
rolls were 41 points lower than the 
preceding year and industrial produc- 
tion was 20 points lower. 
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This unequal variation among the 
three sets of indices is to be expected 
because there is a time lag in their 
fluctuations. Payrolls are determined 
by the number of workers employed , 
and by factors of supply and demand 
in the labor market. Commodity 
prices are determined by different 
factors. The industrial index is in- 
fluenced by both sets of such factors. 
Lower commodity prices in one year 
may not substantially change the in- 
dex of production until the following 
year. The most important fact, how- 
ever, stands forth clearly, namely, 
that all prices determining money ex- 
penses and profit margins in business 
activity are constantly changing and 


Industrial production 


E> wwks ee 
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77,—s --41 67 -20 
81 +4 85 +18 
103 +22 101 +16 
96 -7 95 -6 
101 +5 104 +9 
104 +3 108 +4 
102 -2 106 -2 
. Ze 111 +5 
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in disproportionate ratios. 

The foregoing, however, merely 
states the difficulty rather than ex- 
plains it. The real question remains 
why do prices of finished goods de- 
cline more rapidly than other prices? 
What causes the disproportionate 
changes? 


Price Determinants 


The answer requires a brief review 
of the main determinants of prices. 
Any particular price is made up of 
two major elements. There is first 
the general price level of any given 
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period; secondly, there is the opera- 
tion of supply and demand upon the 
particular product involved. The 
general price level is determined by 
the factors in the equation of ex- 
change; namely, money and its veloc- 
ity, credit and its velocity and the 
physical volume of trade. There is 
constant action and interaction among 
all these factors and the composite re- 
sult is the general price level. 

It will be noted that on one side of 
the equation are grouped financial 
factors and on the other the physical 
volume of trade. 

Both groups of factors are deter- 
minants of the general level of prices 
at any particular time. Since they 
form an equation, any change in the 
physical volume of trade must be 
counterbalanced by an equal change 
upon the side of financial factors or 
else the general price level will be al- 
tered. Conversely, any change in the 
financial factors not accompanied by 
a corresponding change in trade will 
cause a variation in the price level. 
Thus with a given quantity of money 
and credit in circulation and turning 
over at a given velocity, in order to 
effect a stated volume of trade, the 
general price level will rest at a given 
figure. This is expressed by an index 
number which taken as a base for any 
particular moment may be said to be 
100. Now if the volume of trade 
should increase but no increase should 
occur in the quantity of money and 
credit or in their rate of turnover, 
prices would have to be lowered in or- 
der that the increased trade could be 
financed with the existing media of ex- 
change. The index number would 
then fall below the base of 100. 

If later the volume of trade should 
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decrease without at the same time an 
equal decrease in money and credit or 
in their velocities, the general price 
level would rise. 

This quantity theory of money and 
credit as demonstrated in the equa- 
tion of exchange has been accepted in 
a general way by most economists for 
some time. Because price changes 
play such an important part in 
changes of the business cycle, it is 
necessary to examine it a little fur- 
ther. While in a general way the 
equation of exchange is valid, it is 
only a truism. In any equation a 
change in the magnitude of factors on 
one side will destroy the equation un- 
less a compensating change is made on 
the other side. Certain theorists have 
taken much time to prove what is ob- 
vious from the start. They say, “If 
a change occurs in the quantity of 
money and credit or in their rate of 
turnover without a corresponding 
change in the volume of trade, the 
price level will be altered.” 

The practical question is what 
causes changes in the amount of 
money and credit or in the extent of 
commercial exchanges? Furthermore, 
what change occurs first —that in 
financial factors or that in physical 
factors? It is useless to talk of the 
stabilization of price levels as a brake 
upon business fluctuations until one 
determines correctly the primary 
forces that cause prices to change. 
Some theoretical economists assert 
positively that drastic declines in bus- 
iness can be prevented by stabilizing 
the value of the dollar by means of 
regulating the financial factors. They 
pay little attention to the physical fac- 
tors but proceed on the presumption 
that the main problem of controlling 
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business cycles is the control of bank- 
ing mechanism. 

The present writer contends that 
this presumption is based upon false 
premises. It is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. Money and credit 
are merely devices for financing pro- 
duction and commerce. They do not 
of themselves cause commerce to 
spring into being or to expand unless 
more dominant conditions co-exist. 

Gold supply and gold movements, 
modern banking systems, abundant 
bank credit and low interest and dis- 
count rates may facilitate expansion 
of business at a time when other con- 
ditions are favorable, but they have 
little power to revive business in the 
absence of those other favorable con- 
ditions. During the past year the 


United States has had available more 
than ample credit facilities with which 


to promote business revival, and dis- 
count rates have been lowered to the 
smallest amount in modern industrial 
history, yet there has occurred a large 
shrinkage in the volume of bank 
credit from that of 1929. 


Loans of All Banks in the United 
States? 


Dec. 31, 1924... .$32,440,000,000 
Oct. 4, 1929 42,201,000,000 
Dec. 31, 1930 .... 38,135,000,000 


The price level continues to decline 
and business activity with it. Such in- 
dices of trade as car loadings, exports 
and imports, electric power consump- 
tion, iron and steel production, cot- 
ton consumption and building con- 
struction have shown little inclination 
to be governed by banking and credit 
phenomena. It would seem that pro- 


1 See “Federal Reserve Bulletin,” April, 1931, p. 189. 
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ponents of the theory that the busi- 
ness cycle can be controlled by dollar 
stabilization or through banking 
mechanism must go further in their 
proof. Money and credit and their 
respective velocities are not juggled 
about by some magic hand with a re- 
sulting variation in trade. The orig- 
inal impetus to change in the financial 
factors of the exchange equation 
comes from forces that influence the 
total volume of commerce. The 
financial factors merely respond sec- 
ondarily. 

Of course there have been periods 
of banking reform, such as the advent 
of the Federal Reserve System, that 
have been transition periods which 
have vitally affected the methods of 
conducting business. The reduction 
of legal reserve requirements and the 
provision of rediscounting facilities 
made possible a vast expansion of 
credit; however, our business struc- 
ture became adjusted to these innova- 
tions and they can scarcely be re- 
garded as having a causal part in the 
present business depression. 


Individual Prices 


Let us turn now to a consideration 
of some of the physical and social as- 
pects of business in their relation to 
prices and the trade cycle. The price 
of any specific class of goods is deter- 
mined very largely by the supply of 
those goods and the demand for 
them. In the long run the supply will 
be adjusted to the demand, as almost 
all kinds of goods can be produced in 
limitless quantities. So long as de- 
mand continues, goods of that class 
will be produced. 

The demand for any particular 
class of goods is influenced by many 
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forces, such as personal taste, group 
standards of living, social ideals, com- 
petitive or substitute goods, the util- 
ity of the article itself, advertising 
and terms of sale. However, with 
most goods the limiting factor con- 
trolling the demand for it is its mar- 
ket price. True there are some prod- 
ucts of inelastic demand, say salt and 
pepper, for which price is of slight ef- 
fect in increasing demand, but with 
the great majority of goods the de- 
mand could be greatly increased if the 
price could be made very cheap. Wide- 
spread satiation of desire for goods 
has practically never occurred. There- 
fore, taking the entire list of com- 
modities which at the present day are 
desired by society, demand for them 
would be sustained year after year if 
people were able to pay for them. Yet 
the fact is that during a business de- 
pression the sales of many commodi- 
ties are greatly reduced. 

But if prices were to be reduced, 
would the demand be maintained at 
the high point reached during pros- 
perity? And can prices be reduced? 

At this point it becomes necessary 
to think of prices more specifically. 
Thus there are wholesale and retail 
prices, prices of capital goods, prices 
of consumers goods, prices of labor, 
prices of raw materials, prices of fin- 
ished products, prices of land and 
prices of liquid funds. All of these 
must be considered in the effect they 
have upon business fluctuations. 

The prices of any of these goods 
are seldom stationary for months or 
years. They move either up or down. 
We have seen that one element in any 
price is the value of money and we 
know that the value of money varies 
from time to time. A dollar in 1931 
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has far more buying power than it 
had in 1920. Hence the change in 
the value of money partially accounts 
for the change in the prices of par- 
ticular goods. But the change in the 
value of money affects all particular 
prices to the same extent. When the 
value of money changes, say 20 per 
cent, then all prices of specific goods 
would be affected to the same degree. 

However, a study of specific prices 
will reveal that they do not all rise or 
fall to the same extent in any given 
period. Price variations are of dif- 
ferent percentages and sometimes in 
different directions in the same period. 
Therefore, stabilizing the value of 
money would not stabilize particular 
prices. It might tend to smooth out 
the curve of the composite level of 
prices, but it could not prevent price 
fluctuations. 

Now the managers of business en- 
terprises are constantly faced with the 
problem of price changes. Before they 
can place any goods on the market, 
they incur costs for raw materials, la- 
bor, capital equipment and bank 
credit. When the finished goods are 
ready to be sold, their selling price 
must cover these production costs and 
yield some margin of profit if produc- 
tion is to continue. But in fixing sell- 
ing prices business managers are lim- 
ited by prevailing market conditions 
of supply and demand. If a large 
supply is placed on the market and de- 
mand is small, the selling price must 
be lowered. If it falls so low as not 
to cover production costs, managers 
will curtail production. 

It is evident, then, that selling 
prices and consumer demand are of 
the greatest importance in maintain- 
ing an uninterrupted volume of trade. 
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Price changes would be of little sig- 
nificance to the trade cycle if all 
changes were proportionate. If sell- 
ing prices could be increased in the 
same proportion as rising production 
costs, business would suffer no diminu- 
tion. But selling prices can not be 
thus increased for the reason that 
many consumers can not afford to pay 
higher prices. 


National Income 


We are thus led to a consideration 
of the distribution of national income 
and consumer buying power. Esti- 
mates of national income and the di- 
vision of the proceeds from industry 
must necessarily be approximations; 
nevertheless they are useful as a 
means of measuring with some de- 
gree of accuracy the buying power of 
different groups in our economic so- 


ciety accruing from annual income. A 
study conducted by the Federal Trade 
Commission, although the figures are 
not recent, throws light upon the mat- 


ter. Its figures of the shares that 
went to labor and capital respectively 
during the period 1918 to 1923 are as 
follows (Congressional Document 
8550, page 228): 


Labor 


$28 , 163,000,000 
32,702,000 ,000 
42,881,000,000 
31,331,000,000 
33,718 ,000,000 
38, 196,000,000 


In this computation, the caption 
“labor” includes all employed persons 
receiving wages or salaries, while 
there was included in the term “capi- 
tal’ the income derived from profits, 
dividends, interest and rentals. 
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The foregoing table shows that la- 
bor received during the period an av- 
erage of a little more than half of the 
total national income. During the de- 
pression year of 1921, labor received 
almost 60 per cent, but its money in- 
come that year was reduced more 
than ten billion dollars because of the 
smaller volume of business. That 
meant a severe curtailment of the 
purchasing power of many workers. 

In 1920 there were approximately 
42,000,000 persons in the United 
States engaged in gainful occupations 
(“Statistical Abstract of the United 
States” (1930), p. 49). Labor's 
share that year reached almost forty- 
three billion dollars, thus making a 
per capita income per employed per- 
son of a little over $1,000. For the 
great majority of the workers there 
was no other source of income. Also 
it must be remembered that probably 
the majority of workers have at least 
one person dependent upon their earn- 
ings. Presuming that the average of 
dependents is only one per worker, it 
would mean that 84,000,000 persons 
have to get their living from forty- 
three billion dollars. Stated another 
way, 80 per cent of our population 
Labor 


Capital Capital 


53.2% 
51.5% 
42.2% 
40.1% 
45.4% 
45.3% 


$31,982,000 ,000 
34,688 ,000 ,000 
31,383 ,000 ,000 
21,005 ,000 ,000 
28,021,000, 000 
31,647 ,000,000 


46.8% 
48.5% 
57.8% 
59.9% 
54.6% 
54.7% 


had to subsist on 57 per cent of the 
national income. 

Thus it is apparent that a very 
large segment of our people had a 
very small buying power. Since 1920 
our population and national income 
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have been augmented, but there is 
small reason to believe that labor’s 
percentage of the annual product has 
risen. With the technical advances in 
labor-saving machinery, many work- 
ers have been displaced from their 
former jobs. Such machinery has in- 
creased the productivity of workers 
per capita, but the returns from such 
increased productivity have not gone 
directly to the workers. In its report 
a few years ago the President’s Com- 
mission on Recent Economic Changes 
pointed out this technological dis- 
placement of labor. It is true that the 
inauguration of industries manufac- 
turing new kinds of goods helps to ab- 
sorb some of the displaced workers; 
however, while they may find new 
lines of employment their share of the 
product remains small. Hence the 


buying power of the majority of our 


population, namely the workers and 
their dependents, is not keeping pace 
with the potential capacity for pro- 
duction of economic society. 

Average annual income for each 
person in the United States even when 
depression is not upon us probably is 
not greatly in excess of $700. Yet 
even a casual glance at personal in- 
come tax returns in this country would 
reveal that large groups of persons 
receive funds that come into brackets 
above the normal tax. The fact that 
so many are subject to the surtaxes is 
eloquent testimony that many others 
receive less than the $700 average. Of 
course children are included in figur- 
ing the average and their expenses are 
less than those of adults, but it seems 
incontrovertible that the purchasing 
power and consumption of goods for 
large groups of people are very low. 


Unbalanced Investments 


The groups which receive large in- 
comes each year cannot spend all they 
get for their expenses or personal 
gratification. Billions of dollars are 
each year reinvested in industry 
through the purchase of bonds and 
stocks. The following table indicates 
the trend (“Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin,” April, 1931, p. 192) : 


CAPITAL Issues, EXCLUSIVE OF 
REFUNDING IssuEs 


Total Domestic and Foreign Issues 
of Bonds and Stocks 


$ 4,395,000,000 
4,440,000,000 
5,55 7,000,000 
6,205,000,000 
6,282,000,000 
7,489,000,000 
7:979,000,000 
10,005 ,000,000 
6,918,000,000 


The proceeds from flotation of 
these securities are used very largely 
for the benefit of the industrial ma- 
chine through the construction of new 
factories, utilities, additional machin- 
ery and equipment and replacement 
of some worn-out equipment. 

The huge increase in capital issues 
from 1928 to 1929 is significant in 
its bearing upon present business de- 
pression. From 1922 to 1929 the 
general price level varied only 
slightly. Therefore, the above fig- 
ures represent real increases in capital 
equipment. Of course the normal 
growth of population requires addi- 
tions to capital goods; also their man- 
ufacture is socially beneficial in that 
it provides employment, and their efh- 
ciency in production may enable pro- 
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ducers of consumers goods to lower 
prices. But capital goods usually last 
much longer than do consumers 
goods. Hence they do not need to be 
replaced for a comparatively long 
period. 

Now when our capital equipment 
and that of other industrial nations 
reached the limit of effective demand 
for consumers goods, expansion must 
temporarily cease. The useful opera- 
tion of capital equipment is limited 
by demand for consumers goods. Dur- 
ing the period 1927 to 1929 there was 
over expansion of our capital equip- 
ment. Its manufacture provided em- 
ployment and buying power for work- 
ers, while at the same time large trad- 
ing profits taken out of a boiling stock 
market still further enhanced consum- 
ers buying power. Corporate profits 
also were large, so that business man- 
agers were encouraged toward undue 
expansion programs. 

With the cataclysmic drop in stock 
quotations in October to November, 
1929 (averaging 40 per cent), much 
buying power was wiped out and spec- 
ulative profits for the general public 
became impossible. Because of this 
and the fact that for several months 
production and employment had been 
easing off, consumers demand was 
sharply curtailed. Thereupon the 
forces tending toward business decline 
became cumulative in their effect. 
Once the downward movement was 
begun, it fed upon itself. As puichas- 
ing power lessened, profit margins of 
corporations narrowed to the point 
where operations became unprofitable 
with the result that part time and 
shut-downs ensued. 

Perhaps no better evidence of the 
unwarranted expansions of capital fa- 


cilities that played such a large part in 
bringing about a situation ripe for 
business decline can be offered than 
present production figures in the steel 
industry. Being the basic commodity 
that in some way enters into the pro- 
duction and transportation of all 
other commodities, its rate of manu- 
facture is an excellent barometer of 
business. At the date of writing, 
American steel plants are operating at 
45 per cent of their total capacity. 

The unbalance between saving and 
spending that has been forced upon 
American society through a lopsided 
division of the national income has re- 
sulted in overdevelopment of indus- 
trial facilities. It is largely responsi- 
ble for our present economic difficul- 
ties. The institution of private prop- 
erty and encouragement of personal 
accumulation of wealth must of course 
be preserved, but at the same time 
business leaders must come to see that 
a widely distributed purchasing power 
for consumers goods must be main- 
tained if they are to run the economic 
machine successfully and continue to 
make profits. Otherwise, the Ameri- 
can high standard of living can not be 
promoted. Perhaps a wide adoption 
of plans of bonuses and profit-sharing 
with employees at the close of pros- 
perous periods of corporate earnings 
would do much to prevent severe de- 
pressions in the future. 

Some persons who are pleased to 
call themselves economists would 
have us believe that reduction of wage 
scales is the way out of depression. 
Apparently their theory is that this 
would cut production costs. How- 
ever, the damage that would ensue in 
consumers purchasing power would 
far more than offset cheaper costs. 
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HER WAY 


Perhaps also they are thinking of ex- 
port markets in which America’s for- 
eign commerce declined almost 30 per 
cent in money value for the year 1930 
as compared to 1929. Development 
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desirable, but it should not be done at 
the expense of domestic purchasing 
power. Our domestic market is far 


more important than are foreign mar- 
kets, the solemn pronouncements of 


international bankers regarding ex- 
ports to the contrary notwithstanding. 


of our foreign trade as a means of 
marketing our surplus production is 


HER WAY 


You loved the hay in the meadow, 
Flowers at noon, 

The high cloud’s long shadow, 
Honey of June, 

The flaming woodways tangled 
With Fall on the hill, 

The towering night star-spangled 
And winter-still. 


And you loved firelit faces, 
The hearth, the home,— 

Your mind on golden traces, 
London or Rome,— 

On quaintly-colored spaces 
Where heavens glow 

With his quaint saints’ embraces— 
Angelico. 


In cloister and highway 
(Gold of God’s dust!) 

And many an elfin byway 
You put your trust,— 

A crock and a table, 
Love’s end of day, 

And light of a storied stable 
Where kings must pray. 


Somewhere there is a village 
For you and me, 

Hayfield, hearth and tillage,— 
Where can it be? 

Prayers when birds awake, 
Daily bread, 

Toil for His sunlit sake 
Who raised us dead. 


With this in mind you moved 
Through love and pain. 

Hard though the long road proved, 
You turned again 

With a heart that knew its trust 
Not ill bestowed 

With this you light the dust 
That clouds my road. 


WiuiAM Rose Benfétr 





A WAY OUT 


Consumption—Not Overproduction 


IRWIN S. JOSEPH 


OT a day passes that we do 
N not hear. or read of the 

thoughts and opinions of some 
great leader on the state of the pres- 
ent world depression. 

Each one comes forward with what 
he cqnsiders the cause of our depres- 
sion, be it armaments, high tariffs, the 
World War, the imposed repara- 
tions, Russia, scarcity of gold, over- 
production, speculation, psychologi- 
cal reaction and fear, and so on and 
so forth. 

Certainly each one of these has had 
its bearing on the lamentable state of 
affairs in which we find ourselves. 
There is no doubt that some or all of 
these should be corrected or modified, 
but I fear if we try to solve our prob- 
lem in attempting all these modifica- 
tions at once we will encounter so 
many disconcerting and diversified 
opinions that we will break down un- 
der a problem of vast complications 
and lose the necessary confidence of 
the people to carry on. 

I propose a much simpler method of 
attack and, to make my point clear, I 
wish to begin with the following basis 
on which there is universal accord. 

A world in a healthy state of equi- 
librium should portray the following 
picture: There should be no unem- 
ployment; everyone should earn a lit- 
tle more than he consumes (by which 
I mean “destroys,” such as food, 
clothing, etc.), the surplus going into 
accumulation of wealth, be it invest- 
ment in productive enterprise, im- 
provement in real property, or the ac- 


quisition of manufactured goods, to 
provide oneself with more than the 
mere basic necessities of life and to 
build up some measure of security for 
the future. This is the picture of a 
world, wisely exploited, with ever-in- 
creasing wealth; that is, the facilities 
with which to make life pleasanter and 
more bearable. 

The years 1927-1928 represent 
perhaps the closest approach in recent 
times to a normal world equilibrium, 
particularly with respect to the United 
States, and I think these are the years 
we ought to use as the basis of our 
study. 

One axiom we certainly will agree 
upon—the fabric of life is interwoven 
with production and consumption. 
That the fabric may be strong there 
should be a proper balance between 
production and consumption. That 
balance is obtained only when the 
purchasing power is great enough to 
take up the production. If we should 
produce more than we really can con- 
sume—for example, more food than 
we can eat—that is a case of overpro- 
duction, a result of poor foresight and 
mismanagement. Such a condition is 
controllable, and has been well con- 
trolled since our experiences of 1920. 

But what has so far been uncon- 
trollable is underconsumption, partic- 
ularly if due to lack of purchasing 
power. 

There is a distinct lack of purchas- 
ing power today and, in my mind, it 
is due to unsatisfactory wages and in- 
consistent hours of employment. 
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A WAY OUT 


What concerns me more than any 
of the statistics so far given to us is 
that stated by Mr. William Green, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, before the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Club on April 22 last, 
which reads as follows: 


The ten-year period ended in 
1929 saw the productivity of Ameri- 
can labor increase 48% per cent while 
real wages increased but 24 per cent. 


I am going to insert right here a 
little fable that I have since written, 
a story that will help us understand 
how paramount is the question of sat- 
isfactory wages and how important it 
is to keep abreast of conditions that 
sufficient wages always be maintained. 


Once upon a time there was a man 
and his name was not Adam and he 
did not live in a garden of Eden. 

But this man lived on an island, 
called the World. And when for the 
first time he opened his eyes and 
looked about, he found he was alone. 
The island was his and he liked the 
idea that it was his. 

He grew hungry, but all he saw 
around him were the grasses and the 
bushes. So he tasted of them, but 
they were not satisfying. Way be- 
yond, however, he saw some trees, 
and on them fruit was hanging, and 
he saw that monkeys were in the 
branches picking off this fruit and 
were very pleased in eating it. So he 
made off in that direction, but he was 
tired when he reached the trees, very 
tired, for he had to climb over steep 
rocks and through dense bushes, and 
he discovered that it took Work to 
get that fruit. 

One day, but the author never told 
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us how, another man appeared upon 
the island. And he was a very agree- 
able fellow. Number One, on seeing 
him, asked him what he was doing 
there. Did he know that this was his 
island? (Fortunately they both spoke 
the same language.) “Why cer- 
tainly,” said Number Two, “and I do 
not want your island, but I am very 
hungry and I would like something to 
eat.” So Number One thought of a 
very good idea and he said, “Over 
yonder you will find some fruit trees. 
I am a thinker and have ideas and I 
am a Capitalist in having those ideas 
as well as in having this island; if you 
wish the fruit necessary to appease 
your hunger, you may have it provid- 
ing you do the Work necessary to go 
and get it and providing you will 
bring back to me an equal quantity 
and a slight surplus as my profit; that 
will save me the effort and permit me 
to spend my time on other endeav- 
ors.” And Number Two acquiesced 
and said his name would henceforth 
be “Labor.” 

As time went on, Capitalist dis- 
covered other things than fruit, and 
he found that Labor wanted to work 
for those things as well, and so one 
day Capitalist called Labor to his side 
and said: ‘We now have so many 
Things on this island, and some you 
like more than I, and others I like 
more than you, and so instead of re- 
warding you for your work in Things, 
I am going to give you a credit for 
each hour you work, and we will call 
that credit ““‘Wages,” and for each 
unit of your Wages that you give 
back to me, I will give you a corre- 
sponding value in Things.” 

But one day a terrible thing hap- 
pened. Again the author neglected 
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to tell us how, but another man, 
speaking the same language, appeared 
upon the island. He, too, was an 
agreeable fellow, and when Capital- 
ist saw him, he found that he was 
hungry. But Capitalist said: ‘This 
is my island, and if you want to ap- 
pease your hunger, you will have to 
work to earn it, just like Labor.” 
“But,” said Number Three, “I am 
not physically strong enough to do 
that work; I have a good mind, how- 
ever, and I can devise means by which 
Labor can produce not only for you 
and himself what he is spending all 
day to do, but enough for the three 
of us, in half the time, and so he will 
have some ‘Leisure.’ You may call 
me by my name, if you wish”, he 
added; “‘it is Inventor.” 

Capitalist thought this a very fine 
idea. He would have Labor work 
only half the time, and thereby save 
half the Wages, and his Profit would 
be increased. But this is what hap- 
pened: 

Capitalist and Inventor lived very 
well and created for themselves a 
large surplus, but Labor had only half 
the Wages, and so Labor could buy 
only half the Things he was accus- 
tomed to. He wanted to work more, 
but this was not his island, and so he 
could not sufficiently provide for him- 
self. He grew more and more dis- 
Satisfied, and presently began to re- 
flect: “I am willing to work, there is 
plenty on this island for everyone, and 
if I do not get Work to earn the rea- 
sonable Wages due me, I shall revolt, 
and I do not care what happens.” 

And many, many years later, an- 
other man came to the island. He 
spoke the same language, too. But 
when he got there, he found the is- 


land uninhabited. Everything was 
laid in ruin. He found some manu- 
scripts from which he learned the his- 
tory of the island. 

Number Four’s name was Econo- 
mist. “Too bad,” he thought, “why 
didn’t Capitalist and Inventor ever 
think of doubling Labor’s Wages? 
The wealth and comforts that would 
have been built up for all would have 
made for greater satisfaction and 
real contentment.” 


Our world is not as black as pic- 
tured in this story, but let us call in 
Mr. Economist while we need his 
counsel. 

It appears to me that we ought 
first, each country for itself, deter- 
mine to what extent wages must be 
modified to create a purchasing power 
consisting with production. 

That determination is one of sim- 
ple arithmetic for the economist. He 
can, as aforementioned, use as a 
groundwork such apparently satisfac- 
tory years as 1927-1928. He can de- 
termine what should be the wages and 
hours of employment in this or that 
locality, for this or that type of la- 
bor, basing his calculations on the 
basic commodities of life and on a 
standard of living compatible with the 
age in which we live, and on a reason- 
able profit to the producer.* 

Don’t let us begin by complicating 
our problem with the tariff. We will 
always have international difficulties 
to iron out so long as each nation has 
its tariffs; they are a necessary evil 
because we insist that the world be 
composed of separate national enti- 
ties, and yto conserve them we must 
protect industry in the possible event 
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A WAY OUT 


of war. So, too, we must have arma- 
ment. Whatever can be done to di- 
minish these and other similar obsta- 
cles may help, but will not solve. 
We should control with every pos- 
sible means such exaggerated specu- 
lations as occurred in 1928-1929°, 
and we should continue and im- 
prove our supervision over raw ma- 
terial production,—but, in any event, 
let us make the proper start and be 
certain, beyond question of a doubt, 
that there be no unemployment, and 
that we do whatever may be neces- 
sary to make for satisfactory wages 
and consistent hours of labor. 
Personally, I think that an analysis 
will show that the past decade has 
brought about through mass and 
scientific production the saving of an 
unbelievable amount of hours of la- 
bor. This is something to be proud 
of, if we know how to make use of it. 


Only can we profit thereby, by put- 


*For example, a nation producing raw com- 
modities of this sort, ¢. g. cotton, can easily 
ascertain what the average normal consumption 
should be; with the aid of a “carry-over” sup- 
ply to take care of unforeseen drought and with 
data on the production of the last period, the 
Government can measure and suggest how much 
should be produced in the following period to 
permit of a healthy equilibrium; and it usually 
publishes this information for the benefit of those 
engaged in the industry, dividing and allocat- 
ing the suggested production in accordance with 
each district concerned. 

(The Government should never, if possible, 
assume the réle of purchaser of raw commodities 
to alleviate financial strain. It is poor psy- 
ehology and usually makes for a prolongation 
of the ills of overproduction. It is up to the 
producer to regulate and diversify his crop by 
cooperation with coproducers in his district; 
if not, he must take the consequences.) 


2 This definitely means that prices on some 
commodities will go up from present prices, and 
may, in some instances, require temporarily 
higher tariff. But it is worth raising the tariff 
temporarily to get back into normal conditions. 
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ting wages and hours of employment 
on the level where they belong. 

This is my plan. For its execu- 
tion, how may we go about it? 

Unfortunately we can not legislate 
and make this or that employer pay 
such and such wages. But we can do 
what we did during the World War 
—appeal to the emotions of the peo- 
ple and make them realize the danger 
of their position. 

We raised the Liberty Loans, not to 
put our money in a 4 per cent invest- 
ment, but, from a patriotic standpoint, 
to free the world from imperialism, 
and, from a practical standpoint, to 
save our fortunes from loss through a 
possible victory of that imperialism. 

Don’t let us lose a minute.; The 
meat of the question is unemployment. 
That is the first sore spot to cure, and 
one that can be cured reasonably 
soon; the rest can be well taken care 
of later. 


(To those who think that prices during the 
last decade were too high, let me say this: Look 
back in your history—scour it carefully—you 
will find that from period to period wages have 
been augmented. A decrease was never long 
lasting. The tendency is always to increase, so 
that twenty-five years from now present wages 
will be inadequate for the then standard of 
living. 

When Mr. Ford started to produce automo- 
biles by mass production, what was one of the 
first things he did? He knew he would save 
a great deal of labor per car, and since he could 
produce the car cheaper and make more profit, 
he could afford to be more generous in his 
wages. He raised wages. This drew labor 
away from other points and caused a raising of 
wages elsewhere. All of which helped to make 
for a demand for Ford cars. The fact is, that 
when an article is made cheaper and labor is 
paid a premium to make it, it involuntarily 
causes other merchandise to rise in price.) 


* There is a very largely held opinion that the 
ridiculously high prices of securities in 1929 
would never even have been approached had not 
the investors of America been involuntarily 
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checked from realizing profits because of the 
Government's consideration of increment from 
security sales as a form of taxable income. 
(Personally, I believe that the immediate 
cause of our national and world depression was 
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ticular portion of the national income (the in- 
come of the masses) that was diverted into chan- 
nels of hopeless speculation. 

And once the market dropped, along with it 
started the vicious circle of diminished sales 


and earnings and consequent unemployment. 

Unemployment normally brings about a lower- 
ing of wages (the economic law of supply and 
demand), but this today is decreasing purchas- 
ing power and while it also reduces the prices 
of commodities, the whole scheme results in an 
apparently unending whirlpool of descending 
values, not at all helping unemployment or the 
general financial situation. The past eighteen 
months bear out this fact.) 


the speculation of 1929.) 

A review of business conditions in the United 
States will show a gradual decrease in sales and 
earnings from the spring and early summer of 
1929. It is evident that this decrease in sales 
was caused by a decrease in purchasing power; 
not that sufficient purchasing power did not 
exist, but that it did exist, only that what ac- 
counted for diminished purchases was that par- 


PONTIFEX MAXIMUS 


By KATHERINE Brécy 


Bripces of the world— 

How you stretch, multitudinous, infinitely varied, 
Across space, 

Arches of power and of grace, 

Symbols, each of you, like a flag unfurled! 


Buoyant bridges bathed in the Paris sunshine; 


Gray, brooding bridges of London town; 

Old, closed. bridges made into bazaars for gold and silver, 
Or into sermons with your storied Dance of Death, 

Or into prisons where the last, quick breath 

Of men once free is pressed into a sigh: 

Across you flows one stream unending, 

And beneath you, another. 


As the stag leaps 

From rock to rock, you leap— 

Or as the rainbow stretches serenely 

From cloud to cloud. 

And over the abyss, human feet go 

On their glad, sad business; 

And still the straight bridge is the brittle bridge, 
And the curve of beauty is the curve of strength, also. 


Other bridges there are, not made with hands: 
Mysterious currents woven in far-off lands— 
Bridges of love, spanning the incalculable space 
From heart to heart; 

Bridges of vision, springing victorious from the sod; 
Bridges of faith, from man up to his God— 


Who, in the beginning, 

Threw out the pulsing, pitiful bridge 
Of human life: 

That the soul, His affianced wife, 
Might step between two eternities. 





THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Max EPstTeIN 


Chairman of the Board, General American Tank Car Corporation 


NEMPLOYMENT, that con- 
temporary bugaboo, that 
frightening word which is used 

as an index of economic disaster, is to 
a large extent unnecessary. The mil- 
lions who in all industrial countries 
now lack work can and should be shar- 
ing in the work to be done. The rem- 
edy is simple: a five-day week, legally 
and generally enforced. I will explain 
what I mean. 

Depression periods, so long as they 
continue to occur, will of course always 
bring with them some idleness. But it 
should be realized that the greater 
number of those now listed as unem- 
ployed are out of work not because of 
depression, but because of the ever in- 
creasing efficiency of machinery. So 
gradual has been this improvement in 
mechanical efficiency that its effect on 
labor conditions has not been suf- 
ficiently understood. The truth seems 
to be that even if there were now no 
depression, there would still be far too 
many people available for the work 
to be done. In this respect, science 
has made for suffering instead of hap- 
piness, because of the failure to realize 
that the real purpose of machinery is 
to lessen man’s toil and give him more 
leisure. If a machine can produce a 
given article in half the time it would 
take a man alone, why should not the 
man with the machine simply work 
half aslong? If modern scientific ad- 
ministration can organize one hundred 
men to do the work formerly done by 
two hundred, why should not the two 


hundred men simply work half as long, 
to achieve the same result? 

It is my contention that all the re- 
quirements of normal consumption can 
now be met by 75 per cent of the num- 
ber of workers needed ten years ago. 
In other words, three workers can now 
do the work only recently done by 
four, and the fourth will be perma- 
nently out of a job, unless suitable 
measures are taken to meet this un- 
healthy economic situation. 

Work is necessary to everyone, for 
reasons of both economic and moral 
well-being. But when people are 
working so much that overproduction 
occurs, the result is disaster. Every- 
one, then, must have some work to do; 
but this work must be spread over 
fewer hours. If this were done, we 
should have unemployment only in 
times of depression, and even then it 
would be much reduced. 

How can this be accomplished? To 
begin with, all industrial countries 
should adopt the five-day week for the 
entire population. Two “Sundays” in 
each week, legally established, to in- 
clude not only all types of workers, 
but all types of foremen and execu- 
tives. To accomplish in five days the 
entire week’s work would require more 
executives, more postoffice employes, 
more bank clerks, more factory work- 
ers. Even now Saturday is a half holi- 
day ; but in this half holiday, one-tenth, 
approximately, of the week’s work is 
being done. In the United States, 
there are normally forty million peo- 
ple engaged in active pursuits, so that 
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10 per cent of this number would be 
four million people. Under the plan 
here proposed, it may be assumed that 
work would be available almost imme- 
diately for these four million addi- 
tional people; unemployment would 
immediately be diminished by four 
millions, which is as much as saying 
that in great part it would be done 
away with. Later, if scientific im- 
provements in machinery and organi- 
zation continue, still further reduction 
in working hours may have to be en- 
forced. But for the present a five- 
day week would suffice. And the re- 
sult of this 10 per cent increase in the 
number of available jobs would be a 
great increase in human happiness. 

Some employers fear that employes 
and workers, through their unions or 
otherwise, would demand, for this 
shorter week, the same pay they are 
now receiving. But if business condi- 
tions throughout the world permit 
thus maintaining wages, so much the 
better, for pay should be based pre- 
cisely on what commercial conditions 
will allow the workers to have as their 
share for the part they play in produc- 
tion. 

Henry Ford has held that more lei- 
sure would increase consumption: this 
is undoubtedly true. Prosperity re- 
sults not from a demand for mere 
necessities, but from the higher stand- 
ard of living which enables people to 
have certain superfluities as well. 
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More leisure is bound to increase the 
general desire for these superfluities. 

Moreover, while more leisure may 
lead to more mere play and recreation, 
it will also increase opportunities for 
more education for all the people; 
adult education, wider interest in art, 
music and literature, a higher general 
standard of culture. People will have 
more time to think over social and 
political problems. They will become 
more aware of the need for community 
improvement, they will know more 
about politics, and take a more active 
part in the political activities of their 
community. Too few people at pres- 
ent interest themselves in the political 
life of the town, the nation and the 
world, and democratic political ideals 
suffer in consequence. But the reason 
is not that people are not fundamen- 
tally interested in these matters; it is 
simply that they lack the time to give 
the necessary attention and effort. 

In short, the five-day week would 
not only give jobs to most of those now 
unemployed, but it would give to all 
that leisure which to most has hereto- 
fore been denied, and would thereby 
increase the general interest in and ap- 
preciation of those things which are 
most beautiful and most worthwhile. 
In the long run, escape from commu- 
nistic disturbances can be made certain 
only if the people as a whole are happy 
and contented. 


NOVEMBER 


Earth bares her breast and waits the coming scourge 
Of cold, all naked-unafraid. 
Shall I, in God-sent trial, cringe and cower, 


Or be dismayed? 


GENE SETON. 
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of the Machine Manufacturing 
Company, of Factoryville. He 

had been in that position for a long 
time and had an industrious and suc- 
cessful record. His employer was a 
friend of the laboring men whose per- 
spiration created the profits for the 
company. John and all his fellow- 
workmen were a happy and industri- 
ous bunch, enjoying the work they 
performed each day because of the 
conditions they were working under. 
In 1921 trouble seemed to be brew- 
ing in the industrial horizon and John 
and his fellows were a little disturbed 
forashort time. Strikes and shutouts 
were occurring in certain industries in 
an endeavor to equalize the living con- 
ditions of certain trades which had not 


Jere BROWN is an employee 


made the progress of others during 
those years prior to that time and be- 


ginning about 1917. Their anxiety 
was reflected in their work and their 
employer sensed the reason. 

The president of the company 
studied the situation a while and then 
called a meeting of all men in his em- 
ploy. This is what he told them: 


In my opinion the prosperity of the 
world depends on the wage-earners. 
The standard of living of the wage- 
earners makes or breaks prosperity. 
In the last few years we have seen the 
steady rise of wages and with that 
steady rise of wages has come in- 
creased prosperity. And this is why 
ithappens so. When a wage-earner is 
able and does earn a certain percent- 
age more than his actual bare living 
expenses, he will make good use of 
that excess by purchases that he will 
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make. He will buy an automobile, an 
electric refrigerator, a home, new 
furniture and better clothes. He 
won’t do it all in one year but over a 
given period of time he will have im- 
proved his living conditions and at the 
same time he will be aiding business. 
For that reason we are not going to 
cut your wages but we will make every 
endeavor to increase them in order 
that you may help keep prosperity in 
the air. The more you buy, the more 
we will sell and the more we sell the 
more profit we will make and in turn 
raise your earnings. 


John Brown and his co-workers 
went back to their jobs with a good 
heart and with such enthusiasm 
that the company was well paid for 
their action in keeping up standards. 

Charley Smith lived with his family 
in Knittown and Charley had been 
working for a number of years for 
The Silk Hosiery, Inc. Business had 
been good for a number of years be- 
cause of the fact that the wives and 
children of Charley Smith and his co- 
workers and John Brown and his co- 
workers were buying silk hosiery from 
the excess earnings. 

Along came 1929, when the silk 
hosiery industry ran up against a new 
competitor. Charley Smith was earn- 
ing good money, was accustomed to it 
and was spending it in keeping up to 
a better standard of living. But 
Charley’s employer was worried be- 
cause this new competitor was making 
inroads on their sales. He began 
studying the matter to see just what 
steps should be taken to overcome the 
loss of sales. 
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The employers of The Silk Ho- 


siery, Inc., called a mass meeting of 
all the employees and gave this story: 

As you all know we are losing sales 
to a new competitor, who, is selling 
hosiery at a lower price than we are. 
We have studied the matter over and 
have decided that, regardless of the 
superior quality of our products, we 
will have to cut prices to keep up the 
sales. And there is only one way that 
we know of to cut prices and that is 
to cut the cost. And to cut the cost we 
will have to cut wages in proportion. 
We know that this is a hard thing to 
do, but it seems to be our only way 
out. We hope that you will all bear 
with us and as soon as we find we are 
able we will again raise your wages. 
We hope this cut will not be for long. 


Charley Smith and his co-workers 
went back to their spindles and they 
were a gloomy lot. Naturally they 
were disheartened and in their turn 
the only way to get along was to re- 
duce their costs. So instead of buy- 
ing the superior quality hosiery, they 
had to content themselves with the 
cheaper, inferior quality. Not only 
that but they also had to stop buying 
other things which they had been used 
to or had been figuring on buying as 
soon as they had saved up enough of 
their excess earnings. 

As a consequence the merchants’ 
sales were cut down to the bare neces- 
sities of life; the merchants were mak- 
ing less profit and cut down on their 
personal purchases. They also cut 
down on their purchases from the 
manufacturers. The manufacturers, 
receiving still fewer orders, had to cut 
down the working time and lay off 
some of the workers. Those who re- 
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mained cut down still further on their 
purchases and the circle started 
around again. 

When the employers saw what they 
had done, they issued a bulletin to the 
press saying: 


The wage-earner of these United 
States has been living on a falsely high 
standard of living which was much 
higher than European countries. Be- 
cause of the lower standard of living 
in Europe, the wage-earner was work- 
ing for far less wages and conse- 
quently the costs of the products were 
much lower and could sell at a lower 
price than products that were made 
in the United States. The only way 
to meet that competition was to lower 
the standard of living of the wage- 
earners in the United States so that 
the products manufactured here could 
be sold at a price to compete with the 
European prices. We are no longer 
an independent nation, but must de- 
pend upon European business to keep 
us going. 


As a matter of fact, during our 
greatest period of prosperity the ex- 
ports of the United States were only 
5.28 per cent. The balance was con- 
sumed in the United States because of 
its prosperous condition. When the 
depression came the export business 
dropped only 1% per cent, while the 
total drop in business of the United 
States amounted to about 30 per cent, 
showing that the greatest drop in 
business was within our own borders. 

What caused this great drop in 
domestic business? It was the em- 
ployer of Charley Smith and all other 
employers like him. They had cut 
Charley’s earning power and cut his 
purchasing power. When they cut 
down Charley’s purchasing power 
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they cut their sales possibilities. In 
other words, the employer had been 
keeping up prosperity as long as he 
kept Charley’s purchasing power up 
to the standard of living which re- 
quired the manufacturing of more 
products, not only of higher qualities 
but also of lower qualities. 

If the employers had maintained 
the wage scales so that Charley still 
had a few excess dollars to spend, he 
would have spent it and prosperity 
would have continued, perhaps not at 
118 per cent, but it would have been 
close to 100 per cent instead of down 
around 75 per cent. 

If the employers had maintained 
the American standard of wages and 
had not tried to lower them to meet 
European standards, instead of going 
to Europe, manufacturing products 
there and shipping them back here to 
undersell the products Charley was 
making, they should have endeavored 
to raise the European standard of liv- 
ing to be more comparable to the 
American standard. 

The employers, manufacturers, and 
capitalists cut their own throats when 
they cut the wage scale of the Ameri- 
can workman. Let them acknowledge 
this, return the old higher wage scale 
and watch prosperity climb back up 
the ladder where it was before. Then 
we'll all be happy again! 

Undoubtedly any wage-earner who 
is a good American citizen would be 
willing to pay a little income tax to 
help his Uncle Sam, providing said 
wage-earner is getting annual income 
in excess of $3,500 per year. The 
same could be said of the wage-earner 
in European countries where taxes, 
due to the World War, are about all 


that those countries can stand. If the 
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wage-earners in those countries were 
given a wage scale more comparable 
to the wage scale in America, it would 
be easier for those European countries 
to pay their debts to America, instead 
of continually borrowing money from 
Uncle Sam to pay not only the princi- 
pal, but also interest money on debts 
to us. In other words, Uncle Sam is 
paying the debts of European coun- 
tries which they owe him. Suppose 
you or I went to a bank, borrowed 
money and then when the loan came 
due, we went back to the bank to bor- 
row money, not only to pay on the 
principal but also to pay the interest. 
Do you think the bank would accom- 
modate us? 

The only way to make prosperity 
continuous and make it possible for 
everyone to pay their debts is to keep 
the wage scale, on an annual income 
basis, higher than the bare necessary 
cost of living. When unemployment 
and depressions loom up, the only way 
to overcome them is to increase the 
purchasing power by increasing the 
wages. It is much better for the pros- 
perity of the country to have 100 men 
earn $5,000 per year than to have 
one man have an income of $500,000. 
And don’t forget American industry 
and prosperity, if it wishes to increase 
export business, is not to cut wages to 
compare with the 5 per cent European 
business, but the proper way is to send 
missionaries to Europe and have them 
increase the wage scale to compare 
with the 95 per cent business. 


Wages versus Prosperity 


Much has been written and spoken 
concerning wages in the past year. 
Some advocate a reduction of wages 
as a means of bringing back pros- 
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perity and others declare for keeping 
the wages at the present level. In 
none of these discussions have any of 
the speakers given a concrete reason 
for their conclusions. If they had, I 
have not heard it. So now for some- 
thing concrete that can be analyzed. 

Let us go back into our history just 
a few years, along about 1890. The 
average wage-earner was receiving 
$1.50 to $2 per day as compensation. 
From that amount he paid for food, 
clothing and rent. He had little extra 
to spend. His household furniture 
was of good quality but not expen- 
sive. He could not hope for an auto- 
mobile, electric refrigerator or a 
home of his own. 

Along came the great World War. 
Then American participation. And 


wages went up. Prices went up. 
Values increased. And profits like- 


wise improved. Prosperity began to 
take a form before unknown. That 
was because the wage-earner became a 
vital factor in the buying power of the 
nation. Where before he was only 
able to make enough money to cover 
his bare living expenses, now he was 
able to add to his purchases either 
a radio or an automobile, a washing 
machine or a home. 

Now let us analyze the conditions 
today. John Brown lives with his 
wife and two children in Milltown. 
He is getting an average wage of $5 
per day. The owner of the factory in 
which he works believes that if he 
should raise John’s wages $1 per day, 
or 20 per cent, John would receive ap- 
proximately $300 more per year. By 
the same act the owner raises the cost 
of his products 20 per cent. It won’t 
actually be 20 per cent, it will be 
slightly less than 20 per cent. The 
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products that are raised 20 per cent 
have been selling for, say, $100. Now 
we add 20 per cent to that price and 
we find that the product must sell for 
$120. But John is making $300 more 
per year and can afford to buy not only 
that product but also some other prod- 
ucts which before he did not dare 
think about buying. All the other men 
in the same factory were given the 
same raise. One decided he would 
buy an automobile; another decided 
he would rather buy an electric refrig- 
erator; still another believed that the 
best way to invest his extra pay was in 
a home. It so happened that the pur- 
chases of the wage-earners in that 
factory made many diversified pur- 
chases. 

The fact that the men working 
with John Brown were able to buy 
something besides their bare living ex- 
penses caused the merchants to make 
more sales and more profits. In turn 
the factories received more orders 
and made more profits. So we find 
that the wage-earners, the merchants, 
the factory owners and stockholders 
were all benefited to the point that 
they, too, could buy some extra prod- 
ucts. Prosperity just naturally pyra- 
mided on up just because John Brown 
and his co-workers were paid $1 per 
day more than they were used to get- 
ting. 

Over in Stockholdersville lived 
Charles Smith with his wife and two 
children, as well as a great many other 
wage-earners. Charles was also re- 
ceiving $5 per day as wages. Just the 
same as John Brown. But the stock- 
holders of the factory in which 
Charles Smith worked decided that if 
they would cut the wages 10 per cent 
they could market their products at a 
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price less than 10 per cent under that 
of their competitors. They did re- 
ceive more orders for a short time, but 
without any more profit. Then the 
competitors followed suit and cut 
their prices and wages 10 per cent to 
meet the factory prices where Charles 
Smith worked. So that in the end the 
Charles Smith factory was no better 
off than it was at first. 

But let’s see what else happened 
from the cut in wages, prices, et 
cetera. Charles Smith and his co- 
workers had been getting $5 per day. 
They were cut to $4.50 per day, or a 
cut of $150 per year. The products 


that Charles Smith was manufacturing 
sold for $100. The 10 per cent cut in 
price brought it down to only $90. 
But Charles Smith’s wages had been 
cut $150 per year and he could not 
figure how he could afford to pay out 


$90 extra after having been cut $150 
per year. So he did not buy. The 
merchant did not sell. The manufac- 
turer did not get as many orders and 
had to shorten the time of Charles 
Smith and his co-workers. They got 
an additional cut in wages which 
brought their purchasing power still 
lower, the merchants sold even less 
and the factories were receiving still 
fewer orders for replacement. The 
factories had to wait until those who 
had some reserve money were willing 
to purchase the stock of the merchants 
before the merchants could make re- 
placement orders to the factories. 
This took a long time and the wage- 
earners, the merchants and the fac- 
tories were all marking time, either 
losing money or making no profit at 
all. 

From the above illustration it can 
be seen that the effect of cutting wages 
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has a more sinister result than at first 
anticipated. If, instead of cutting the 
wages, the manufacturers had im- 
proved their products or their manu- 
facturing and distribution methods, 
they would have gained the same re- 
sult as the factory which employed 
John Brown and would have accom- 
plished greater and better economic 
results than John Brown’s factory. 
Yet John Brown was made extremely 
happy when his boss gave him a vol- 
untary increase in wages and went 
about his work with a will and even 
produced more in proportion than he 
had under the old scale. On the con- 
trary, Charles Smith became a dis- 
gruntled and hard-to-manage worker. 
He did no more than he just had to 
to hold his job, so that his production 
was even less in proportion than un- 
der the old scale. John Brown's boss 
made a little extra profit while 
Charles Smith’s boss took a little 
more loss. 

Regardless of the understandable 
meaning of Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity, there is no question of the rela- 
tivity of wages paid to prosperity. 
We can not have prosperity unless the 
wage-earner is able to buy, to buy 
something besides just the bare neces- 
sities of life. The last ten years have 
demonstrated this fact so decidedly 
that there is little argument about it. 
Let capital and management remem- 
ber that the wage-earner is a tool not 
only to manufacture his products but 
also to buy them. Business is a triple 
enténte, capital and management to 
manufacture, salesmen to sell and 
wage-earners to do the work and also 
to buy. Wage-earners are the larg- 
est consuming group in the world. 
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IDESPREAD overproduc- 
W vies such as characterizes 

the markets prior to a 
major depression, is caused by the in- 
ability of the average worker to com- 
mand adequate wages during a period 
of normal business to buy the total 
production. Production can not go 
permanently unbought and the law of 
supply and demand forces the prices 
of production to a point where the 
surpluses are finally consumed. But 
prices do not stabilize at a point where 
the statistical aspect of the situation 
would indicate that they should, be- 
cause of our faulty economic behavior. 
Falling prices, according to the law 
of supply and demand, should result 
in increased consumption which would 
quickly absorb the surplus. But under- 
consumption, which results directly 
and indirectly from the efforts of the 
producers to save themselves from the 
loss of falling prices, more than off- 
sets the logical effect of price reduc- 
tion. Underconsumption is caused 
by the discharge of workers and the 
fear of unemployment which cuts the 
normal buying of the public about 25 
per cent. The loss of the market 
destroys a large amount of capital in- 
vestment and the cycle repeats with 
a fresh period of inflation to make up 
for the loss. 


Flexible Time Basis 


The problem can only be met by 
preventing the cause of undercon- 
sumption at the point where falling 
prices should produce increased con- 


sumption. Optimism and propaganda 
are not enough for this purpose. Un- 
employment and loss of wages and 
the fear of the same are a positive 
and irresistible blow to the buying 
power of the people. Until that 
threat is removed we will continue to 
have depressions that force prices be- 
low the cost of production. There is 
but one way to prevent unemployment 
and that is to put employment on a 
flexible time basis, nationally con- 
trolled. The idea is to provide a 
means whereby the possibility of 
nation-wide unemployment may be 
positively checked, and thus protect 
both the producer and the employee 
from the infection of fear that causes 
the gap between supply and demand 
to spread instead of shrink with fall- 
ing prices. 

It must not be inferred that this is 
a proposal to restrict production by 
restricting labor. On the contrary, it 
is a means of providing each member 
of society an opportunity to share in 
employment and hence to share in 
production to the extent that the 
quality of his work may merit. Re- 
duction of working hours for the pur- 
pose of absorbing all those in enforced 
idleness, is the first step necessary in a 
program to stabilize business. Any 
sound business will then be able to 
withstand the price stabilization 
period, because there will be no under- 
consumption to drag prices down to 
the level of a minimum national de- 
mand. Instead of overproduction 
resulting in depression, we would see 
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falling prices stimulate the consurnp- 
tion and prosperity of the worker. 
The prosperity of the sound producer 
would also be increased because the 
reduction of price would be more than 
offset by the increase in volume of 
trade. With all labor on the payroll, 
it would then be in position to gradu- 
ally command better wages. Employ- 
ers are accustomed to securing their 
help from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. For this reason, wages do 
not have a definite relationship to the 
law of supply and demand as it per- 
tains to commodity production and 
capital investment. It is no wonder 
that industry should periodically be 
halted with a jerk from behind to find 
that price reduction is imperative. As 
soon as the time comes when a worker 
can draw wages on the basis of his 
merits and not as a choice of take it 
or go without, the worker will begin 
to receive pay that will buy his logical 
share of production. In addition to 
this the employer will not be in dan- 
ger of falling victim of consciousless 
competitors who pick up labor at star- 
vation wages. Reduced prices under 
such conditions would not mean un- 
employment, but would simply mean 
that the employer was dividing up 
his surplus with the worker. It would 
mean increased consumption and 
finally increased production. 


How the Business Cycle Develops 


Having this brief statement of a 
plan for stabilizing the business cycle, 
it will be in order to go into the matter 
more completely, first to analyze the 
business cycle to discover why it is 
that periods of apparent prosperity 
do not put the worker in position to 
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share properly the benefits of in- 
creased production. A period of in- 
flation begins, of course, at the end 
of depression. Depression means the 
destruction of millions of dollars 
worth of legitimate business, as well 
as many millions of speculative char- 
acter. All surpluses have been con- 
sumed under a period of low produc- 
tion; increased production becomes 
necessary. New enterprises are 
launched to take the place of those 
which have disappeared. Production 
and construction quicken and labor is 
absorbed at prices that compare favor- 
ably to the prices of commodities. 
Under such conditions labor buys 
freely to make up for the many needs 
denied during the depression. The 
favorable position of labor stimulates 
the markets. This invites the invest- 
ment of capital. A considerable por- 
tion of the capital is used to build the 
physical plants necessary for the in- 
dustries being promoted. The stimu- 
lation of production due to building 
construction is enormous. Com- 
modity prices rise sharply and wages 
also, but wages do not rise in pro- 
portion to the mounting cost of living. 
When the expansion period begins to 
decline, the worker may be buying 
more goods than he ever bought be- 
fore. However, he is unable to buy 
all the production because more pro- 
ducts are being made than he has 
money to buy at the market prices. 
The labor of operating many indus- 
tries is less than the volume of labor 
required for the construction period. 
Hence the decline of construction 
means the beginning of unemployment 
and lower wages. It is the end of in- 
flation and the beginning of the acid 
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test as to whether capital has been 
overinvested and whether some of the 
older investments can stand the pace 
of more modern methods and organi- 
zation. Prices begin to fall as the 
competition of increased investment 
becomes effective. The effect of fall- 
ing prices is to cause a few firms to fail 
and others to cut down their rate of 
production, hoping not to be caught 
with too many goods on hand to de- 
preciate on a falling market. Failures 
and reduction of operations has an 
instant effect upon the consumer, as 
he can consume only in proportion to 
the reduced payroll of industry. 


Doubtless, all this is well known, but 
the significance of this reaction as de- 
fective economy that causes our very 
civilization to pause is not so well ap- 
preciated. Much less is it appreciated 
that a simple and practical expedient 


is available that will modify this re- 
action into a healthful and normal 
phase of the law of supply and de- 
mand. 


Controlling Unemployment and 
Underconsumption 


No individual or group of produc- 
ers is able to cope with the situation 
by refusing to cut production, expect- 
ing the price to stabilize itself on the 
basis of normal operations. There 
are always other producers who are 
not on a sound basis to operate on re- 
duced prices, and their failure is bound 
to drag all prices down to the detri- 
ment of all unless the consumer can 
remain undisturbed in his willingness 
to buy. If it were not for the fear 
of unemployment on the part of the 
worker and the fear of loss of mar- 
kets by the producer, the necessary 
adjustments would be very slight and 
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could be accomplished without na- 
tional disturbance. It is at this point 
that a limitation of the national work- 
ing day and week would be useful. 
The limitation would not need to be so 
great as the unemployment in our 
present depression would indicate. 
Unemployment is like a progressive 
disease. It starts from a very small 
cause, but every worker thrown out 
of a job is an additional loss to the 
market, which means that still others 
must follow. Only the absolute deg- 
radation of the markets can check the 
process and make it safe for the re- 
sumption of operations unless some 
powerful expedient can be brought to 
intervene that will keep all workers 
on the job and hence free from the 
fear of unemployment. The mere 
knowledge of the intention and ability 
of the Government to prevent wide- 
spread unemployment by shortening 
the daily or weekly duration of work 
should be sufficient to prevent fear of 
unemployment without drastic demon- 
stration, and likewise it should pre- 
vent fear of excessive deflation due to 
fear of the results of unemployment. 
Doubtless some degree of demonstra- 
tion of the power of this expedient 
would be necessary, but actual demon- 
stration, while inconvenient, would 
not in any way damage the economic 
situation by forcing unwarranted pro- 
duction arbitrarily. The inconven- 
ience would be offset by the fact that 
the buying power of the public would 
not be impaired but increased as com- 
modity prices fall, and thus use up the 
surplus production quickly and stabi- 
lize the market without deflation for 
a long period that would otherwise 
demoralize sound business concerns. 
Business failures would be minimized 
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and the next period of inflation would 
not find such a gap to fill. It is the 
tremendous fluctuation of stocks that 
invites overcapitalization. With a 
saner expansion of business and a 
previous knowledge of the power of 
the Government to check the under- 
lying causes of deflation, the psychol- 
ogy of depression would be a thing 
of the past and future inequalities of 
supply and demand would be adjusted 
logically and economically. The psy- 
chological effect of the possibility of 
controlling unemployment and under- 
consumption would be sufficient to 
avert trouble without any actual 
change in working hours. This state- 
ment is not an overdrawn theory. 
With the labor-saving devices at the 
hand of modern civilization, there is 
no physical reason why every member 
of society should not be supplied with 
every need. The only obstacle stand- 
ing in the way is fear, growing out of 
lack of control. Once control is dem- 
onstrated, the possibility of depres- 
sion will be averted, not by restricting 
labor, but by the logical operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 

If all of the producers who are phy- 
cically and financially competent to 
compete for trade are brought to real- 
ize that the operation of the law of 
supply and demand to reduce prices 
means the destruction of only unsound 
business, and more business for them 
instead of less, they would not begin to 
discharge labor at the sign of overpro- 
duction. The only thing necessary 
to bring this ideal condition about is 
a guarantee. If it is guaranteed, busi- 
ness can absorb the labor displace- 
ment, but if it is not guaranteed, the 
devil will catch the hindermost. The 
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only safeguard needed for labor is 
that there must be a guarantee of no 
surplus workers. Labor should be 
allowed to work as long as it can con- 
sume its products. The ideal condi- 
tion is not attainable today because 
business recoils at the fear of depres- 
sion long before the wants of the peo- 
ple are thoroughly supplied. Remove 
fear and the energy and initiative of 
the American people coupled with our 
wonderful resources will yet push our 
standard of living to a point where 
poverty will be unknown and our pres- 
ent-day standard of living will look 
niggardly. 


Prevent Underconsumption 


The responsibility of preventing 
business cycles with their disastrous 
results has been upon the Govern- 
ment. The Sherman antitrust act was 
intended to keep the agencies of busi- 
ness from restraining trade directly, 
yet there was no escaping the fact that 
some form of control of production 
was imperative. In view of this re- 
sponsibility the expedient of furnish- 
ing statistical information on all mat- 
ters pertaining to supply and demand 
has become a very important function 
of the Government. It was hoped that 
intelligent production would result 
from thorough knowledge of condi- 
tions. The relief attained by statis- 
tical restraint has been very uncertain. 
There is no doubt that local instances 
of benefit have been derived. 

An analysis of the practicability of 
controlling production by any form of 
restraint reveals the fact that restraint 
of production will not of itself prevent 
overproduction. We fail to remem- 
ber that overproduction is in reality 
underconsumption. Any restraint 
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that does not prevent underconsump- 
tion is bound to be a failure. The 
only effect of statistically intelligent 
production with the idea of produc- 
ing only the indicated needs is to cause 
further underconsumption in propor- 
tion as the labor of production is 
reduced. It is a form of restraint 
and the actual effect is just the reverse 
from that intended. Increased con- 
sumption to absorb the production is 
needed and this can only be obtained 
by safeguarding the employee while 
natural price adjustment makes in- 
creased consumption possible. It 
seems tragic that the Government 
is now engaged in a _ program 


that entirely ignores the fact that 
stability is only to be gained by 
guaranteeing steady buying power. 
The program of the Government 
is predicated upon the idea that 


surpluses can be prevented by 
gaging production to fit the needs. 
The only practical program the Gov- 
ernment contemplates is the prepara- 
tion in advance of relief projects of 
highway and public building construc- 
tion to be put into operation at the 
point where widespread unemploy- 
ment can be taken care of in no other 
way. There can be no doubt that 
such a program would take the edge 
off depression if it is developed fast 
enough and upon a grand scale. The 
size of such an undertaking would 
thrust our Government into an activ- 
ity only comparable to the prepara- 
tion for war in 1917. The necessity 
for rapid mobilization of relief 
measures would also resemble the war 
mobilization. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of the Government carrying out 
such a program without enormous 
economic waste, only justified by war. 
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While the relief of unemployment 
may be as vitally necessary as prepara- 
tion for war itself, it certainly is of 
paramount importance that such relief 
measures be based upon sound eco- 
nomic principles. It is inconceivable 
that hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of relief work can be under- 
taken in this way without the inclu- 
sion of many projects of pork-barrel 
nature that will put a heavy tax bur- 
den upon the country without justifi- 
able economic benefit save the emer- 
gency employment of people. It is 
not a question of relief but of methods. 
The way to provide a job for every- 
body is to divide up the existing 
operations so that all may work. This 
can be done overnight by the issuance 
of instructions from Washington of 
an emergency nature. If Washing- 
ton can start the mobilization of an 
army overnight to save the national 
honor, or if it can inaugurate the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of 
the peoples’ money to prevent unem- 
ployment, certainly it can place a 
simple limitation upon working hours 
that will accomplish the same purpose 
positively and efficiently without di- 
gressing into a mammoth Government 
activity. To promote special relief 
work is to start a diversion of activity, 
the trend and end of which no one 
can foresee; whereas, to limit work- 
ing hours to absorb surplus labor will 
enable economic development to pro- 
ceed to its natural and logical consum- 
mation, based upon the law of supply 
and demand. Do we wish to saddle 
the country with a Government-op- 
erated unemployment program, or let 
the normal and logical activities of 
industry loose so there will be no un- 
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employment problem. Government 


relief work at best is a temporary 
expedient in lieu of a solution the 
problem based upon sound economic 
principles. 


National Production Control 


Going back to the broader eco- 
nomic problem of the Government 
efforts to control production, it can 
not be emphasized too much that the 
cooperative system of production con- 
trol is legalized restraint of trade and 
leaves the real problem of enabling 
the consumer to buy the production 
up to arbitrary price-fixing schemes. 
It seems incredible that America 
should come to such a pass. We have 
in the background of our national life, 
a history full of rebellion against Gov- 
ernment meddling in business. Yet 
for the lack of clear understanding 
of the relationship between the busi- 
ness cycle and the worker, the Gov- 
ernment is taking upon itself the regu- 
lation of everything but the right 
thing. Before the invention of the 
air brake, a train of cars was con- 
trolled by hand brakes on each car. 
The control of the train was not in 
the hand of the engineer. It depended 
upon brakemen running from car to 
car. The process was so inefficient 
that it was the chief limiting factor in 
the way of the rapid transit. Thus we 
see that rapid transit was not a prob- 
lem of more powerful engines but of 
control or ability to stop quick. Air 
brakes doubled the speed of trains 
without increasing the hazard. It is 
the ability to control that business 
needs and not actual restraint. The 
Government is hoping to apply a 
brake to every individual wheel of in- 
dustry by statistical information that 
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may lead to more intelligent produc- 
tion and through cooperation of all 
to secure a rate of production that will 
correspond to the statistically indi- 
cated need. This process has all the 
faults of the old-fashioned air brakes 
expanded to the millionth degree. It 
can very easily cause the very trouble 
it is intended to prevent and there are 
not enough wise men in the United 
States to tell how it should be handled. 
No two experts will come to the same 
conclusion and one man’s guess will 
be as good as another. We are put- 
ting on brakes when there are fifteen 
million underprivileged within our 
borders, who need more food, clothes, 
school, medical attention and better 
homes. We need a form of regula- 
tion that will permit industry to speed 
up and not cut it down. The statis- 
tical and cooperative process does not 
aim to give workers an opportunity 
to work and the producer opportu- 
nity to keep on producing through 
prices that can be paid. The effect 
of this process is to curb production 
for the purpose maintaining the 
general price level. Thus it fails to 
provide an adequate amount of em- 
ployment or to secure stability 
through price adjustment. This proc- 
ess leaves the matter of closing the 
gap between production and the con- 
sumer to the altruism or selfishness or 
ignorance, as it may be, of commis- 
sions of business men, experts or auto- 
crats. That is too much of a load for 
America. America can follow the 
law of supply and demand and let it 
dictate production and price if and 
only if it will guarantee no surplus of 
labor. George Westinghouse had a 
dificult time to introduce air brakes 
because some of the biggest railroad 
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officials in the land could not see that 
air could be a practical solution of the 
problem of controlling a train. Doubt- 
less there are those who can not be- 
lieve that the mere guarantee of no 
unemployment in a crisis will avert 
the danger of the crisis. But there is 
sound reason for it. On the other 
hand there is no sound reason for 
restriction of production as a measure 
of relief. Nor is there logic in insur- 
ance for unemployment or any of the 
stock-sharing propositions being pro- 
pounded. All of these schemes have 
been tried for years and there is sound 
reason to believe they only add to the 
trouble. 
Control—Not Restriction 
The effect of the restricting prin- 


ciple of regulation upon our national 
condition is to concentrate wealth in 


the hands of a few speculators and 


impoverish the masses. It enables 
the wise speculator to profit by the 
fluctuations of the market while legiti- 
mate investment goes on the rocks. 
It puts a premium on gambling and 
debases competitive industry. It does 
this because it overlooks the fact that 
inability of the consumer to buy is the 
cause of overproduction. Regulation 
of production only lessens the workers 
opportunity to work, earn and buy. 
Hence the cycles of industry increase 
in severity instead of decrease and 
the illegitimate profits at the expense 
of the legitimate. There is no use to 
blame the gambling spirit of the peo- 
ple. The gambling spirit is caused 
by the opportunity to gamble. Stabi- 
lize production by giving labor a 
chance to share in the benefits of in- 
creased efficiency and overproduction 


will vanish without fluctuations in the 
market that invite gambling. 

The Government, industry and 
labor are alike guilty of restricting 
trade by arbitrary action. Will a 
guarantee of no unemployment be an 
arbitrary act that will restrict trade? 
Not unless it is carried beyond the 
point of absorbing all labor, which is 
not contemplated and for which there 
could be no excuse. It is obvious that 
three workers on 8-hour time will not 
produce appreciably more than two 
workers on 12-hour time unless the 
work is very strenuous. But three 
workers on 8-hour time will consume 
much more than two workers and one 
idle man on 12-hour time. This fact 
is as much due to the fear of unem- 
ployment in the presence of unemploy- 
ment as it is the actual inability of the 
idle man. There is no reason why 
no-unemployment should mean re- 
striction to any specific number of 
hours as long as the production can 
be bought by the wages paid. Once 
the commodity price is stabilized at an 
equitable point, the only limit to the 
hours of labor of the workers them- 
selves is the consumption of commod- 
ities, which requires both time and 
energy not used in the process of pro- 
duction. Hence we see that no-un- 
employment, although guaranteed by 
a process of limiting hours of labor 
for the purpose of allowing all work- 
ers a share of the work and a share 
of production, is not a restriction of 
production or labor at all, but on the 
other hand its purpose is to stabilize 
prices at a point where the payroll 
will be sufficient to absorb the product, 
no matter how long the hours of labor 
may be. That should be the goal of 
any plan of stabilization, but no other 
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plan can bring it about because they 
all have some restriction upon supply 
and demand that upsets the economic 
balance necessary to attain the proper 
goal. 

It should be obvious that unless in- 
dustry pays the consumer enough to 
buy the products at the current prices, 
the prices will have to be reduced to 
match the amount the consumer re- 
ceives. On the average this condi- 
tion is met, but it is the fluctuations 
above and below the average that 
causes the losses that stagger com- 
merce and production. 

Stabilization is a problem of guar- 
anteeing to each individual producer 
that the rest of the producers will 
bear their share of that payroll at 
least as far as wage scales are con- 
cerned. No producer can sell goods 
below the market or pay higher wages 
than the general scale, with the hope 
of preventing a serious business crisis 
by giving the public an even break. 
Before he can afford to give the pub- 
lic such a break he must be guaran- 
teed that all will have to do the same 
thing. With idle labor on every hand, 
no such guarantee can be made, not 
even with restricted production and 
arbitrary payrolls, but the law of sup- 
ply and demand can adjust the payroll 
if no idle labor is permitted to exist. 


Profits Must Be Shared 

There might be some objection to 
the idea that the industrialist must 
pay out as much as he takes in, on the 
ground that it would be profitless in- 
dustry. Such objection is based upon 
the idea that profit must consist of 
cash. Cash profits can be used in two 
ways, either to buy the products of in- 
dustry, or to reinvest for the purpose 
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of producing more products. Money 
put in the bank as a cash reserve or 
as a savings account goes to some ex- 
tent to assist the activities of com- 
merce. Money placed in a safe-de- 
posit box is neutral as far as the 
balance between consumption and 
production is concerned, but it does 
represent buying power withdrawn 
from the channels of trade. Profits 
do not affect the buying power of the 
public as long as they are used to buy 
production. Profits are legitimate 
and sound as long as the profiteer can 
consume the profit. It is when the 
profit is withdrawn from channels of 
trade and set aside or reinvested in 
business beyond the actual need for 
such investment that overproduction 
occur . It occurs because the profits 
have been greater than the combined 
consuming power of the profiteers 
plus the need for new capital would 
warrant. Hence, excess profits result 
in overcapitalization, which in turn 
causes overproduction, and excess 
profits result in large reserve funds 
put away because there was no legiti- 
mate demand for capital and because 
the owner could not find personal use 
for it. Profits of this kind are made 
during periods of inflation and liqui- 
dated during or following periods of 
depression, which permits the cycle to 
repeat itself. Such profits are of little 
use to the owner and are only possible 
because the logical function of the law 
of supply and demand is thwarted by 
the failure of competition to close the 
gap between production and the con- 
sumer. This failure is caused by 
forced unemployment at the point 
where price adjustment seeks to close 
the gap. The profits of industry must 
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be consumed by the recipients, if they 
are to be sound and legitimate. If 
they are not, the law of supply and 
demand operates to reduce price 
levels so that the money remaining 
in the channels of trade will be suffi- 
cient to buy the production. Profit- 
less industry as a whole is impossible, 
except temporarily due to the insta- 
bility of the market. Do away with 
the causes of instability and profits 
are assured to those who make sound 
investments. Though they may not 
be so spectacular, they will not be so 
hazardous. Profits will not be less 
worth striving for because illegiti- 
mate profits can not be made. 


Protect Markets 
We have heard and read much 
altruistic sentiment about big busi- 
ness having learned a lesson; namely, 
that the consumer is the worker and 


that to put. business on a stable basis 
the worker must be enabled to buy his 


share of the products. They have 
learned that it is not enough to hold 
the price curve to a level line while the 
cost curve turns downward by reason 
of ever-increasing efhiciency of produc- 
tion. They have learned that the 
price to the consumer must follow the 
cost curve. Indeed they are getting 
hot. They have learned at the ex- 
pense of fifty billions in one fling, what 
common sense could have told them 
any old time. However, it may take 
another fling before they will learn 
that the methods by which they now 
approach the task doom it to failure. 
The fixing of prices to the consumer 
is not a job for any set of industrial- 
ists, Government commissions, ex- 
perts or wise business men. Price- 
fixing is nothing but restriction and 


means unemployment and undercon- 
sumption. Why? Because prices can 
not be fixed without restricting pro- 
duction. Stability can not be attained 
by nullifying the Sherman anti-trust 
act, which stands between the public 
and corporate greed to guarantee com- 
petition to adjust the price. It is un- 
employment that causes the trouble 
for which the Sherman anti-trust law 
is blamed. Guarantee to competitors 
in industry that unemployment shall 
not undermine the market and the 
necessity for price-fixing will disap- 
pear. 


Insurance Reserves Prevent Market 
Expansion 

Many of our wise business men and 
politicians think that employees need 
the protection of insurance, much as 
a modern industry needs a reserve 
fund for emergency. We now want 
to consider what effect if any unem- 
ployment insurance would have upon 
the status of labor. It will divert 
money from the purchasing power of 
the consumer to the reserves in the 
hands of the guarantors of the insur- 
ance. The money not held in reserve 
will be turned to productive enterprise 
whether production demands ad- 
ditional capital investment or not. 
Viewed in this light, a general scheme 
to protect employees against cycles of 
unemployment would mean the arbi- 
trary diversion of vast sums of money 
from the normal use of the consumer 
and much of this money would be ap- 
plied to production. In other words, 
it would be an arbitrary expansion of 
industry. The insurance advocate 
would argue that it would check in- 
flation by withholding money from 
too rapid expansion of the markets 
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and create a reserve fund that would 
sustain the market at the end of the 
expansion period. But it would not 
check inflation unless the money were 
allowed to lie idle. Besides that the 
period of inflation would be short be- 
cause the withdrawal of money from 
the normal use and applying it to pro- 
duction would destroy the stability of 
production at an earlier date than 
would have happened. The fact of 
a reserve fund that will enable an em- 
ployee to draw half pay for twelve 
weeks will not prevent the psychology 
of depression. The insurance idea is 
in absolute disregard of the causes of 
business cycles. It is based upon the 
idea that industry gets into trouble 
because the worker spends money too 
freely, uses up his credit and then lets 
business fall flat for lack of further 
buying power. Doubtless in the years 
preceding 1929, a great deal of credit 
was offered to the consumer which 
eventually was exhausted. That goes 
to show that the consumer would con- 
sume a great deal more if he could 
afford it and that industry, during 
these years of expansion and exploita- 
tion of household credit, by the ex- 
pedient of easy terms, was selling 
goods for more than it paid the work- 
ers. It was not the consumer that let 
industry down. Industry broke its own 
neck when it came to the end of the 
credit rope, having unloaded most of 
the manufactured surpluses before 
the crash. The people who need un- 
employment insurance are the ones 
who can not afford insurance. But 
the only insurance needed is a guar- 
antee by the Government that unem- 
ployment shall not be permitted. 
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Employees Stock-Ownership a 
Delusion 


Many large companies issue stock 
to employees as a bonus or as part 
pay. They encourage this form of 
investment for employees because it 
increases their interest in their work 
and promotes thrift. It is hoped that 
this will help to solve the problem 
of extravagance and give them some- 
thing to fall back on in time of de- 
pression as well as help the markets at 
the critical time. This is a two-sided 
question. Productive enterprise is a 
measure of the thrift of the people. 
If we are going to promote thrift for 
thrift’s sake, what effect will it have 
upon productive investment? In the 
old days when individual thrift was 
represented by the possession of cat- 
tle, she *», wool, or grain in the barn, 
thrift was a man’s own business. That 
form of thrift is largely a thing of the 
past. We invest money in productive 
enterprise to be thrifty. Any amount 
of money can be invested in stocks 
and bonds as the wild, bull market of 
the New York Exchange has shown. 
But such investment has its effect. 
Money invested is money withdrawn 
from the purchase of production and 
turned to the purpose of assisting in 
production. To promote thrift for 
thrift’s sake is to ignore the fact that 
modern thrift supplies the needs of 
capital investment, the proper expan- 
sion of which is vital to the stability 
of industry. Arbitrary methods of 
promoting capital investment in un- 
limited amount, such as the nation- 
wide craze for unloading stock on em- 
ployees and certain kinds of unem- 
ployment relief, are dangerous be- 
cause they ignore actual demand for 
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new capital. These schemes lend 
themselves to the expansion of specific 
industries to the detriment of industry 
in general, because the necessary capi- 
tal does not depend upon the merits 
of the stock but upon blind arbitrary 
thrift of the employees. There is no 
intention to disparage investment in 
legitimate stock by anyone at the right 
time, in the right way, in the right 
place. Investment with the company 
for the sake of thrift at regular inter- 
vals is a delusion and a snare and can 
only have a bad effect upon the sta- 
bility of industry. If the nation will 
back the worker with a steady job it 
will do more to stabilize industry than 
any of these schemes can hope to do. 


Work Guaranteed 
There will be objections to the idea 
of guaranteeing employment. It can 
hardly be said that this proposition 


would guarantee any one any par- 
ticular job. It only guarantees enough 
jobs to go around. If a man wants 
good wages he will have to be a good 
man just the same. Producers want 
conditions adjusted so they will not 
be jeopardized by surpluses. Some 
of the producers think prices should 
be fixed so as to guarantee a profit. 
When the time comes for fixing the 
price of production, the price of labor 
will have to be fixed. In that event 
we would be as bad off as the Rus- 
sians. Everything would have to be 
fixed and nothing would be left of our 
idea of individuality and initiative in 
business. Whether we know it or not, 
whether we like it or not, no matter 
what our ideals are, our social econ- 
omy is rapidly framing itself in a 
strait-jacket of rigid price regulation 
that will destroy individuality and 


initiative and make a return to our 
ideals very difficult. There are men 
who rank high in our national life who 
prate over the radio and through the 
press a doctrine of caution about tak- 
ing any socialistic move lest we de- 
stroy our rich heritage and individ- 
uality. If these gentlemen are sincere 
in their pleadings, they should be ap- 
praised of the fact that they are 
headed straight for the wrong goal. 
Caution and inaction in this matter 
has been the Government’s timid 
policy ever since it became known that 
we had a problem, and that problem 
looms up bigger every time the busi- 
ness cycle makes a round. We have 
been cautiously going the wrong track 
and do not know it. Now it is up to 
the American people to go back to the 
law of supply and demand in which 
price is the gauge of demand that 
stimulates production. If they will 
not bethink themselves to turn, the 
force of their present inertia will bring 
them rapidly to the opposite goal. 
The arbitrary action, through accord 
or discord of experts, statesmen, poli- 
ticians, business men, commissions, 
autocrats and what not, will deter- 
mine our course for better or for 
worse. In the one case the worker 
will get what he earns through his 
energy, initiative and genius, whereas 
in the other case, connivance will be 
the instrument of acquisitiveness, but 
there will be no physical incentive for 
virtue. 


Ability to Buy the Crop 


It is hard to realize that the deter- 
mination of this choice is knocking at 
the door of our nation, but it is true. 
Is not the United States fostering the 
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cooperative restriction of farm prod- 
ucts because this class of production 
seems unable to form itself into co- 
operative associations of its own ac- 
cord, adequate for the purpose of 
efficient restriction? Many of the 
basic industries have practically solved 
the problem of restriction through 
voluntary association and the applica- 
tion of statistical knowledge to mutual 
understanding and they. will solve it 
with a little more assurance that they 
will not be prosecuted for violation of 
the law. The United States Govern- 
ment will not be able to prevent this 
kind of law violation or nullification, 
unless it can solve the problem in a bet- 
ter way. Business is not going to 


tolerate overproduction and would 
remedy it by intelligent regulation. 
The mighty oil industry is now being 
assisted to proration. The oil indus- 


try, like agriculture, can not manage 
its own difficulties and the Govern- 
ment is stepping in for the purpose 
of preventing waste and incidentally 
to keep the oil industry from collapse. 
In other words, the country is to carry 
that industry on an arbitrary basis 
because the consumers can not afford 
to buy their full production. Grant- 
ing that it is a difficult situation and 
that waste should be stopped, it must 
be understood as part of the whole 
economic problem. It can not be 
isolated and cured by itself because 
there is no balance between capital in- 
vestment and buying power in general. 
To favor one industry is merely to at- 
tract more capital to that industry or, 
if it is so restricted that more capital 
can not compete for its favors, the 
price of the output must be regulated 
to protect the people. Commissions 
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will have to decide how much of a load 
the people must carry. Some of our 
public-service companies are carrying 
seven per cent bonds that are as secure 
as the rock of Gibraltar, because their 
rates are adjusted arbitrarily to take 
care of such wonderful investment. 
Lumber, coal, copper, lead and many 
other basic products all have surpluses 
and need the same kind of assistance 
to prevent collapse of the industries. 
These are big industries and are 
worthy of every assurance of stability. 
They can not be assured of any se- 
curity unless the steady buying power 
of the public is first made secure. The 
sooner the capitalist and producer 
realizes that the consumer’s problem 
is his problem and that the big indus- 
tries can not single out their own indi- 
vidual security for special treatment 
because the consumer’s problem is 
usually made more difficult by any 
special advantage that a special inter- 
est may gain. No special interest can 
solve its problems and do justice to 
the consumer because no special inter- 
est can carry the whole load. The 
consumer can only get justice through 
an act that affects all alike. It has 
been impressed upon business men 
pretty thoroughly that they should 
strive to solve their own problems and 
not expect the central Government to 
do the impossible. There is nothing 
more patent than that the central Gov- 
ernment is trying to do the impossible 
and that the problems of the people 
can not be solved locally. The central 
Government has driven a long way 
into a blind alley, but there is no rea- 
son why it can not get out if it will 
start now. 
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No Unemployment 

It is a generally accepted fact that 
the farm industry is handicapped by 
its inability to restrict production in 
the face of unprofitable markets. 
Farm products do not command prices 
that compare favorably with the prices 
the farmer must pay for his supplies. 
There are two reasons for this. First, 
inability to bring about restriction of 
production is a reflex of unemploy- 
ment conditions in the urban districts. 
If a man has to farm, he must farm on 
a scale that will make a living and he 
can not quit the farm unless there are 
other outlets for his activity to live. 
Second, arbitrary high prices of farm 
supplies is the tribute the organized 
industries with their fixed wage scales 
levy against the less organized pro- 
duction. A program of no-unemploy- 
ment will enable the farmer who is 


handicapped by unprofitable condi- 
tions to migrate to the urban districts 
and thus relieve the farm situation by 
bringing about farm production with 
workers on a basis of supply and de- 
mand instead of the helpless condition 


that now exists. Farm prices would 
then rise to compare favorably with 
the products of the better organized 
industries. As to the effect of arbi- 
trary wage scales of the organized 
industries, they will be of no benefit 
to labor after no-unemployment is ac- 
complished. If union labor as a whole 
succeeds in putting wages above the 
price the law of supply and demand 
would give them otherwise, the result 
can only be higher prices for all com- 
modities. If the principle of no- 
unemployment should become an ac- 
complished fact, the function of 
the labor unions should be to see that 
unemployment does not exist and to 
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facilitate the natural turnover of labor 
so that the worker may take advant- 
age of the highest demand at all times. 

No-unemployment will untangle 
the whole knot that snarls the prob- 
lem of supply and demand and takes 
most of the time of Congress and the 
executive branches of the Government 
to say nothing of the forty-four state 
governments and hundreds of thou- 
sands of business men who are stalled 
in the rut of depression. No-unem- 
ployment will emancipate the Ameri- 
can worker from that nightmare that 
has in the past deprived him of the use 
of untold billions of wealth that waste 
for the lack of appreciation of the 
function of labor in the law of supply 
and demand. 

There is a type of independent 
American business man who glories in 
the exploits of the rough seas of 
American trade and finance. He ve- 
hemently lambasts every theory of 
political economy as just another 
obstacle to the independence and free- 
dom of the seas. Generally speaking 
he is right, but the habit will make it 
difficult to get his discriminating atten- 
tion. This fellow is so busy strug- 
gling that he does not realize he is 
being rapidly frozen in and that the 
exhilaration he now feels will turn to 
the numbness of despair if the ship of 
state does not change its course. This 
is a 100 per cent American proposi- 
tion; not a social theory but a tenet 
of political economy, vital to the 
safety and progress of organized 
society. It is a return to the integrity 
of the Government to insure freedom 
of operation of the law of supply and 
demand, freedom from arbitrary re- 
strictions from any source, freedom 
from psychological frenzy. 





RECENT WORKERS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN CALIFORNIA 


J. L. KercuHen, 


Director of Workers’ Education 


during the interim from July 
sixth to July eighteenth inclu- 
sive, there was conducted at Camp 
Seeley of the city of Los Angeles, 
California, a workers’ summer school. 

This modest project in workers’ 
education, which has taken on the na- 
ture of a permanent institution at 
Camp Seeley, is promoted under the 
direction and control of the Joint 
Committee of Workers’ Education of 
the State Federation of Labor and the 
Extension Division of the University 
of California. 

The session recently closed was 
without reservations or qualifications 
the most satisfactory of our efforts. 
There were more trade union mem- 
bers present. There was a largely in- 
creased attendance. Seventy persons 
were present in comparison with forty- 
five last year and forty of the year be- 
fore who attended the opening of the 
school. Interest was the most pointed, 
keen and sustained. Discussion was 
the freest, frankest and most purpose- 
ful and the general spirit of the ses- 
sion the most friendly, cordial and co- 
operative. 

No inconsiderable part of the suc- 
cess of this school was due to the nat- 
ural advantages and facilities of Camp 
Seeley. The site is ideal for a sum- 
mer school. It is located on the cool 
northern slopes of the San Bernard- 
ino Mountain Range located in the 
San Bernardino Mountain National 


Fe the third consecutive year 


Forest Reserve, which at this point 
reaches an elevation of nearly one 
mile. The camp is nestled among the 
maples, oaks and pines that cover the 
adjacent hills and sloping ravines. 
The recreational facilities include the 
free use of a concrete swimming pool, 
modernly equipped playgrounds for 
both children and adults, directed na- 
ture study field trips, daily evening 
programs and dancing in the Lodge. 
One mile distant there is presented a 
most fascinating view of the Great 
Mojave Desert with the glory of its 
sunsets, the grandeur of its open 
spaces and the silence of its eternal 
appeal which at once invites and re- 
pels you. 

The direct aim of this effort in 
workers’ education was to provide an 
opportunity to combine at a minimum 
expense, for workers and others in- 
terested in workers’ problems, a pleas- 
ant vacation with profitable instruc- 
tion in the labor-economic problems 
that are of most pressing concern to 
labor. 

The immediate project of the sum- 
mer session and the central theme 
around which the subject matter of 
the course of study turned was: What 
Means This Economic Depression for 
Labor? The reasons for the selection 
of a subject of this kind were pain- 
fully and obviously in evidence. Sel- 
dom, if ever, in the history of the 
American trade union movement has 
the challenge to a study of this 
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nature been so urgent. Probably 
never before has the ‘Economic 
Pinch” for workers taken on such a 
grim and ghastly aspect as now. 
Rarely has been the need so impera- 
tive for a clearer understanding of 
the behavior of an economic system 
which at present has ceased to func- 
tion for some twenty-five millions of 
the nation’s workers and their de- 
pendents. Never before has both la- 
bor and management felt so help- 
lessly desperate in the face of the 
problems that confront them and the 
forces that resist them. Never has 
the need for unionism been so great as 
now and the obstacles to organization 
so formidable. Never in the indus- 
trial history of the United States has 
there been the necessity for so drastic 
and so critical an analysis of the rdle 
that property plays in the lives of a 
democratic people. Never previously 
have the workers of this country had 
to face the tragic economic insecurity 
and hopeless prospects that confront 
them now. In fact, never in the story 
of our great commonwealth has there 
been a time when the very conception 
of democracy in industry was so diffi- 
cult to keep alive. 

With the foregoing assumptions 
and conclusions in mind the following 
related topics with their epitomized 
comment were made to form the 
basic material for lectures, study and 
discussion during the two weeks ses- 
sion. 

1. The Economic Structure of 
Present Day Society. Present day 
business enterprise is made up and 
dominated by four main factors of 
production. These are labor, capi- 
tal, natural resources, and manage- 


ment. The returns of labor are wages. 
The income of capital is interest. The 
compensation of natural resources is 
economic rent. The rewards of man- 
agement are profits. A minimum 
understanding of these factors is es- 
sential to all further intelligent eco- 
nomic study. 

2. The Objectives of an Economic 
Society. The chief objective of a fi- 
nancially organized society is profits. 
Business is considered good business 
or bad business solely in terms of gains 
and losses. When it is too bad it 
ceases to exist. Its method is by 
means of purchase and sale. Its ideal 
is free competition for labor and for 
itself competition only when it pays. 
Service to human welfare, increased 
wages, bettered working conditions 
and less hours of toil are secondary 
considerations in its operation, evi- 
denced by the fact that they have been 
always grudgingly conceded. 

3. The National Income and La- 
bors’ Share of It. The amount that 
is paid in the form of wages to labor, 
of interest to capital, of economic rent 
to natural resources and profits to cap- 
ital, all taken together, is termed a na- 
tional income. For 1929, the banner 
year for American business, this total 
was slightly less than ninety billions of 
dollars. Workers and the depend- 
ents upon the wages of workers com- 
prise ninety per cent of our popula- 
tion; yet the share that was paid labor 
was just less than one-half of this sum. 
Nearly the whole problem of labor 
enters in here. It is clearly a struggle 
for a larger share of the national in- 
come and at the same time a more 
equitable distribution of it. 

4. Our Machine Civilization. Our 
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industrial civilization is whipped into 
shape, form and color by the dis- 
cipline of the machine. Dr. Spengler 
says: ‘“‘Man has felt the machine to 
be devilish and rightly so.” Dr. 
Dewey, not feeling so sure, says: “We 
cannot be sure.”” But Ford, who is 
positive in all things, says: “The func- 
tion of the machine is to liberate man 
from his brute burdens.” Let us hope 
Henry is right in this. The threat of 
the machine is the problem presented 
by mass production and decreased 
demand for workers. In private 
hands it is an instrument of exploita- 
tion of labor. Under social control 
it may be made one of the roads to 
freedom. 

5. The Disemployed, Technologi- 
cally and Otherwise. The conven- 
tional explanations of unemployment 
are seasonal, cyclical, and lack of co- 
ordination and ‘planning in the man- 
agement of industry. Since the late 
war a newer industrial revolution has 
given us technological disemployment. 
It is an increased displacement of men 
by machines at a greater rate than in- 
dustry reabsorbs them. While this is 
a mooted question, still, among the 
economists, increasing evidence seems 
to sustain the fact that machine dis- 
placement operates at the more rapid 
rate. 

6. The Worker, His Wage and 
His Job. For the worker a job and a 
wage means nothing less than an op- 
portunity for a life and to live. The 
workers’ world is centered in his wage 
and in his control over it. For the 
worker all else is subordinate to this. 
Nothing else is so important and com- 
pelling. The subsistence level of the 
“Iron law of wages” is still the fate 
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of most of the unorganized workers. 
Whatever advances in wage increases 
that have been made over this is due 
almost entirely to the benefits of labor 
organization. 

7. Problems of Women in Indus- 
try. Machine industry has made 
place for the wage-earning woman. In 
industry the working woman is not 
only handicapped by all the wage 
problems of the male worker but by a 
multitude of others which are peculiar 
to her disposition and to her sex. 
Among these are: less pay for equal 
work, a weaker organization to pro- 
tect her, an instinct of employer loy- 
alty that disarms her, a minimum feel- 
ing of working class consciousness, 
and, worst of all, a male prejudice 
that degrades, debases and defiles her. 

8. The Poverty of the Poor. This 
theme proved to be one of the most 
interesting of the summer school. 
There are individual and social rea- 
sons for poverty. The individual ones 
are fast disappearing and are decreas- 
ing in importance. The social reasons 
for poverty are constantly increasing 
in amount and over them the worker, 
as an individual, is losing control. 
The four hideous specters that haunt 
the path of the worker are death of 
the breadwinner, sickness, old age 
and disemployment. All of these are 
charges that industry must be made 
to carry. 

9. The Social Wage Policy of the 
American Federation of Labor. To 
the economic student this is the most 
advanced step that has yet been made 
on the subject of wages by any trade 
union movement. The reason it is 
not better known by the rank and file 
of labor is that the economic assump- 
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tions upon which it is based are not 
common knowledge. It is of sufficient 
importance to be made the slogan of 
a workers’ education program. It is 
essentially a clear recognition of the 
truth that the workers’ wages, if he is 
to share increasingly in the benefits of 
an increased machine civilization, 
must be stepped up in accord with the 
productivity of the machine. 

10. Labor’s Proposals for the So- 
lution of the Disemployed. The chief 
proposals of the American Federation 
of Labor are: high wages to maintain 
and increase the purchasing power of 
consumers, the shorter work week 
and the shorter work day to take up 
the slack of the disemployed, national 
planning of public works and a larger 
share for labor in the benefits of in- 
dustrial organization. 

Two sessions were offered each 


day, one at 10 A. M. and one at 2 
P. M. The morning session was con- 
fined, chiefly, to the presentation and 
development of the major topic of 


the day. This was followed by ques- 
tions, limited discussions and a clear- 
ing up of the main points of the lec- 
ture. The afternoon session was a 
continuance of the forenoon session 
chiefly by the students under the di- 
rection of the instructor. 

A special purpose of the afternoon 
session was to encourage and to de- 
velop genuine discussion. It was as- 
sumed that the best education, if not 
the only education, is self-education; 
that this can be best acquired by par- 
ticipation in the mental activity that 
generally accompanies a discussion of 
controversial issues. Tactful meth- 
ods were employed to give practice in 
the art of self-expression to those 
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“who never talked at all” or who 
would rather let the most voluble do 
the talking for all. In this effort it 
was felt that much was accomplished. 
In the place of a marked reluctance to 
debate and maintain an issue at the 
beginning of the session, there grew a 
positive, if not belligerent tendency, in 
the direction of self assurance and self 
assertion. Later, sometimes, our 
problem became one of suppression 
rather than one of expression. 

In a world where people seem to be 
moving in a haze, economically, polit- 
ically, educationally and morally and 
see very dimly, if they see at all, and 
at a time when workers’ education, as 
such, requires the most untiring en- 
deavor to make it survive, the writer 
feels that the most hopeful aspect of 
an enterprise of this kind is the real 
educational achievement that can be 
accomplished in so short a time. This 
was easily discerned when comparison 
was made between the reactions given 
by those present at the beginning of 
the session and those at the close. 
The extent to which the most out- 
standing misconceptions of our every- 
day work-a-day world can be removed 
in so short a time is the most promis- 
ing hope for those of us who have a 
hope and see a promise in the future 
of workers’ education. 

Workers’ education never has 
looked so propitious as now. There 
are indications everywhere that these 
troublesome times are driving to the 
front the necessity of the most serious 
thinking about our economic salva- 
tion. The record of man’s advance in 
this world has been an account of his 
responses to the crude and cruel emer- 
gencies he has had to meet. In other 
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words the importance of the crisis and 
the shock as a stimulator of man’s 
action cannot be overestimated. To- 
day, the shocking nature of the misery, 
the suffering, the demoralization and 
despair of the millions that are now 
the innocent victims of a set of indus- 
trial arrangements that creates pov- 
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erty and paupers at one end of the 
scale and boasted billions at the other 
should, it would seem, move men to 
action. 

If Labor is ever to lead an advance 
program of workers’ education, the 
Time is now, the Place is here, and 
the Way is to begin without delay. 


THE CONQUEROR 


Be proud to live alone. 
Be murdered and undone, 


But do not seek escape, 
In visionary shape. 


Be brave, and do not keep 
A guardian for your sleep. 


Preserve your promised word 
Brighter than a sword, 


Your lively mirrors chaste, 
Uncheckered to the last. 


Erase the shape of doom 
From the walls of your room; 


Constrain the willing blood 
To virtue’s platitude. 


Beneath a sturdy roof 
Live unconfused, aloof, 


The dreaming heart, the sense 
Remote from all pretense. 


O fear no little death, 
But live by truer faith 


And find through pure control 
The measure of your soul! 
THEODORE ROeT. 





‘THE TRADE UNION AND OFFICE WORKERS 


MAurRICE RABINOVITZ * 


clerical workers into trade un- 

ions has for a long time engaged 
the attention of the various local un- 
ions of office workers affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. Ad- 
mitting at the outset the many diff- 
culties, both practical and psychologi- 
cal, that must be overcome before 
complete unionization of this large 
field may be effected, it is neverthe- 
less believed that through consistent 
effort considerable progress may be 
made. Our primary purpose is to 
strengthen the individual units al- 
ready formed and organize new 
groups in cities where no office work- 
ers unions exist. Experience of office 
workers unions in Washington, Chi- 
cago, New York and other cities has 
demonstrated that the office worker 
is not entirely immune to the bene- 
ficial germ “unionitis.”” Psychological 
innoculation against this ‘“germ” may 
be overcome with the use of proper 
methods. 

The difficulty experienced in organ- 
izing white-collar workers is not con- 
fined to our field. Such trade-union 
organizations as the Federal Em- 
ployees, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Musicians, Railway 
Clerks, et cetera, were confronted 
with the same obstacle and more or 
less successfully overcame it. Prin- 
cipally, the problem appears to be 
one of psychology and consists of 
shattering the erroneous belief that 
the trade union does not offer the 
proper scope for the development of 
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the interests of office workers, indi- 
vidually and collectively. This im- 
pression is due to the fallacious be- 
lief that the trade union seeks as 
members only mechanics and manual 
workers and not the so-called “pro- 
fessional group.” Because of this 
feeling some office workers think they 
will lose “social standing” when join- 
ing a trade union. Affiliation with the 
labor movement is construed by some 
to imply a merger of all their inter- 
ests with those of manual workers. 

What justification is there for the 
above belief? It is being realized 
more and more that trade unions 
number among their leaders and rank 
and file membership men and women 
who are possessed of knowledge, cul- 
ture and professional standing. When 
it is considered that thousands of 
actors, artists, teachers, musicians, 
draftsmen, postal clerks and civil 
service employees in general are or- 
ganized into national unions affliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, is not the private office worker 
really joining a select group when 
affiliating? The combined member- 
ship of the organized white-collar 
groups represents a figure in excess of 
250,000. Therefore, the office work- 
ers are by no means pioneers. It is 
regrettable that so few of the office 
workers know of the benefits the 
“white-collar” groups have secured 
from trade-union membership. 

In this connection it may be pointed 
out that the high mental standards 
by no means apply only to the so- 
called professional unions. The aver- 
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age member in the American craft or 
industrial union is well informed and 
in many cases highly educated. In- 
deed, one of the functions of the 
trade union is to develop the mental 
outlook of its members. One has but 
to realize the high degree of respon- 
sibility of the American labor move- 
ment for the development and im- 
provement of the public-school sys- 
tem, the introduction of trade and 
continuation schools, the establish- 
ment of evening schools, workers col- 
leges and forums for discussion of 
economic and social questions to ap- 
preciate the tremendous influence the 
movement has had in developing the 
mental outlook of wage-earners. 
The office worker wants the de- 
veloping and stimulating influences of 
the trade union. He should be 


brought more in direct contact with 


the problems of the day. This is a 
matter not only of individual well be- 
ing but of community outlook and 
better citizenship. 

As a rule the office worker is a 
highly developed individualist. Con- 
sequently the trade-union philosophy 
represents something new. It means 
the intrusion of a social and collec- 
tive formula into the individualistic 
outlook of this worker. In extreme 
cases it has a tendency to disturb 
the complacency associated with the 
wrong type of superiority complex. 
Granted the idea of organization is 
new to the office worker, he is never- 
theless very much in need of it. Join- 
ing a trade union often results in his 
initial introduction to a realm of so- 
cial economic and political problems 
heretofore ignored or unsuspected. 

Before the organization of office 
employees on a large scale may be un- 
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dertaken, some practical difficulties 
will have to be analyzed and a seri- 
ous attempt made toward their solu- 
tion. 

A few of the most important prob- 
lems are as follows: 

(1) The relationship between em- 
ployer and employee in the unionized 
office. 

(2) The regulation of the num- 
ber of candidates for office positions 
and the relation of the office work- 
ers’ unions to the business and high- 
school graduates seeking such posi- 
tions. 

(3) Technological unemployment 
in offices. The introduction of labor- 
saving machinery and the effect. 

These questions will be considered 
in the order named. ; 

Assuming the office worker is con- 
vinced of the value of membership in 
a trade union and has consented to 
become organized, what may be 
said about his relationship with his 
employer and what about the em- 
ployer’s viewpoint on the subject? 
This is a tremendously important 
question. 

The most common argument ad- 
vanced by an employer in expressing 
opposition to the unionization of his 
office is that such a course if followed 
to its logical conclusion would tend 
to disrupt the morale of the office, 
lower the standard of efficiency, alien- 
ate the natural loyalty of the office 
worker to his employer, growing out 
of a close relationship, make private 
office secrets the property of the union 
and, by depriving the employer of 
absolute control, seriously jeopardize 
the business undertaking of which the 
office is the nerve center. 
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How much truth is there to this 
contention? 

At the outset we must bear in mind 
that those who are responsible for 
the development of a union’s policy 
are broad-minded human beings who 
seek to do justice to the employer as 
well as to the employee. Unions do 
not always employ a standard policy 
in establishing and maintaining rela- 
tionships between employers and em- 
ployees. As a matter of fact, the 
same union may find it expedient to 
vary a given course of action when 
dealing with different employers. It 
is obvious that the same policy suc- 
cessfully pursued in an office where a 
dozen people are employed may prove 
entirely impracticable in an office em- 
ploying five hundred clerks. The un- 
derlying principles of all successful 
trade-union relationships with em- 
ployers are honesty, frankness and 
cooperation. 

The writer’s experience and ob- 
servation has convinced him that it is 
untrue that the organization of an 
office results in a lower standard of 
efficiency; that affiliation of an office 
worker with a trade union alienates 
the natural loyalty and affection of 
the worker for a considerate, just 
and humane employer, regardless of 
the proximity of their relations. On 
the contrary, the knowledge that an 
employer has sufficient regard for his 
employees and enough confidence in 
them to believe that as an organized 
unit they may be of greater assist- 
ance to him and the undertaking he 
represents invariably calls forth a 
much greater spirit of cooperation, 
results in a higher standard of effici- 
ency, and a more natural and spon- 
taneous feeling of loyalty than is evi- 
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dent today under our paternalistic and 
autocratic system of office manage- 
ment. Should we reduce the motive to 
an entirely selfish plane—“self inter- 
est’-—we cannot escape the logical 
conclusion that the intelligent office 
worker who realizes that because of 
collective bargaining he is obtaining 
benefits he would not otherwise enjoy, 
appreciates the necessity for a maxi- 
mum degree of cooperation on his 
part. This implies greater zeal, added 
efficiency and results in a higher stand- 
ard of work. 

What does the office workers union 
hope to convey to the employer? The 
simple trade-union doctrine that efh- 
ciency and skill, loyalty and high 
standards of workmanship go hand 
in hand with higher wages, shorter 
hours and cooperative management. 
There is nothing revolutionary in this 
program. It has been tried and dem- 
onstrated in numerous industries 
where employer and employee recog- 
nize their mutual destiny and obliga- 
tions. 

The modern union need not bring 
conflict. We are living in a cooper- 
ative age. Prolonged struggle be- 
tween employer and employee repre- 
sents a loss to both; cooperation 
means gain. The trade union is the 
only satisfactory method of bringing 
about true cooperation. Where thor- 
ough unionization exists so much 
community of interest and joint re- 
sponsibility is developed that loyalty 
to the employer and duty to the union 
become synonymous. The famous 
Baltimore & Ohio union management 
cooperation system is one instance of 
proof of what may be accomplished 
when employer and employees deter- 
mine to unite their efforts and re- 
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sources for the advancement of the 
common welfare. In an office, as in 
the factory, such disagreements as oc- 
casionally arise are capable of adjust- 
ment at a conference table between 
the employer, officers of the union 
and a committee representing the 
office workers. In the event of fur- 
ther disagreement, arbitration by an 
impartial board may be resorted to. 

An office workers union is always 
ready and eager to extend the utmost 
cooperation to the employers of its 
members. It is logical to suppose 
that in a highly organized office, 
where no friction exists between em- 
ployer and employees, the collective 
willingness of the workers might re- 
sult in a great deal of burdensome 
routine and detailed work being elim- 
inated from the personal supervision 
of the employer. 

The office workers union is in a 
position to supply the employer with 
the highest possible standard of 
workmanship. By insisting that book- 
keepers, stenographers, file clerks, et 
cetera, receive adequate training and 
preparation before receiving a union 
card (in the same manner that the 
electricians, painters, carpenters, et 
cetera, arrange for a division of the 
workers in their respective jurisdic- 
tions into apprentices and journey- 
men workers, depending on their 
training and skill), the office workers 
union can eliminate the undesirable 
situation caused by improperly trained 
and unskilled office assistants flooding 
the labor market with offers of their 
services. The exacting employer can 
not afford to train his assistants and 
it is unfair to subject the seasoned, 
experienced office man and woman to 
the dangerous competition of poorly 
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trained clerical workers in an “open” 
labor market. This necessarily calls 
for the establishment of an appren- 
ticeship system which will be more 
fully discussed under point number 
two. 

The fear that some employers 
have of being deprived of legitimate 
control of their offices in the event of 
unionization is groundless. With 
reference to organized offices, such 
working agreements as have come to 
the writer’s attention give the em- 
ployer the right to discharge em- 
ployees for cause. Also, the em- 
ployer may engage the services of 
whomsoever he desires, the only stip- 
ulation being that, if possible, the em- 
ployer shall first endeavor to fill ex- 
isting vacancies from otherwise qual- 
ified, competent, unemployed mem- 
bers of the union, and that, if this 
proves impracticable, such employees 
who are engaged from outside the 
union’s ranks shall, after a due pro- 
bationary period, become members 
of the union and subject to the union’s 
working rules, scales of wages, et 
cetera. Because organized office em- 
ployees seek to cooperate with an em- 
ployer in the management of the office 
does not imply that the employer 
shall relinquish legitimate control. 
What is desired is the elimination of 
autocracy and paternalism in office 
management. 

There is no valid basis for the 
belief that unionization of an office 
results in the office secrets becoming 
the property of the union. Such in- 
formation as may come to the union 
as a result of open negotiations be- 
tween the union and the employer, or 
as the consequence of cooperative of- 
fice management, is naturally consid- 
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ered sacred and inviolate. The ethi- 
cal standards of the office are raised, 
not lowered, as the result of unioniza- 
tion. This is the case in many of the 
offices where an office workers union 
is functioning, which have come under 
the writer’s observation. 

In concluding an examination of 
the employer-employee relationship 
in an organized office, it is honestly 
believed that no serious problem can 
arise that is not subject to intelligent 
solution by the joint efforts of the 
employer and his unionized em- 
ployees. 

This brings us to consideration of 
the present system in effect whereby 
thousands of young men and women 
are graduated annually from the high 
schools and business colleges and ea- 
gerly seek employment at low wages, 
thereby competing with the expe- 
rienced workers who have achieved 


some measure of stability and pros- 
perity as the result of years of en- 


deavor. The present situation is 
chaotic—almost hopeless. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the 
supply of office workers greatly ex- 
ceeds the demand. This has resulted 
in lower standards of salaries and 
working conditions. The office work- 
ers unions are vitally concerned with 
this problem. It is manifestly unwise 
to encourage young men and women 
to pursue business courses in the 
schools in anticipation of receiving 
remunerative positions upon gradua- 
tion when, in fact, few positions exist 
for them in the business world. The 
disappointment experienced by these 
keen young minds in their vain quest 
for their first position is great and 
the consequences worthy of study by 
our educators and social workers. 
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Young people are educated—their 
reasoning power developed—because 
of their specialized training and their 
background they find it difficult to 
seek employment outside of their own 
fields and finding no legitimate outlet 
for their ability and training they 
often become restless and disillu- 
sioned. Unless furnished with normal 
and healthy occupations there is 
danger that some of them may be- 
come susceptible to evil influences and 
criminal tendencies. 

The writer does not wish to be 
understood as discouraging education. 
The only point at issue is this: If 
increasing numbers of young clerical 
workers are annually graduated and 
are unable to secure positions, or ac- 
cept positions at ridiculously low sal- 
aries, a serious situation is created 
for all concerned. 

What can the office workers unions 
suggest as a remedy? By a process 
of education the unions can point out 
to parents of children about to under- 
take the study of business courses the 
truth concerning the number of avail- 
able office positions and the parents 
should be advised to carefully con- 
sider this fact when advising their 
children in the selection of a suitable 
course of study. Furthermore, the 
unions might endeavor to place new 
graduates under their jurisdiction in 
such positions where they will receive 
helpful practical experience and at 
the same time not seriously compete 
with veteran workers. At the expira- 
tion of two or three years of prelim- 
inary training and experience the new 
graduates would receive “‘journeymen 
union cards” which would be a guar- 
antee to a prospective employer of 
adequate preparation and practical 
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experience. The workers would then 
be ready to accept responsible posi- 
tions. 

Naturally, many practical difficul- 
ties would present themselves in the 
successful operation of such a system, 
but with the cooperation of organized 
teachers and broad-minded employ- 
ers anxious to constantly maintain a 
high standard of skill and efficiency in 
their offices, the plan can be carried 
out. While there may be vital differ- 
ences in point of view and outlook, 
the office workers unions might well 
afford to study the apprenticeship 
systems of other unions successfully 
operating. 

The office workers unions are pri- 
marily interested in establishing and 
maintaining high standards of salaries 
and conditions of employment as well 
as high standards of workmanship 
and they can do neither until the prob- 
lem of the thousands of jobless busi- 
ness school graduates is solved. 

Finally, a few words about the sub- 
ject of technological unemployment 
in offices. The machine has invaded 
the office as well as the factory; it 
has created a similar problem. The 
bookkeeping machine, the simple add- 
ing machine, the dictaphone (the me- 
chanical stenographer), all manners 
of computing machines for statistical 
and research work have displaced 


workers. Seemingly, it is impossible 
and undesirable to halt the era of 
mechanical progress. However, some 
provision must be made for workers 
displaced. As in the case of all work- 
ers who are affected by machinery, the 
office workers believe that shorter 
hours and a universal five-day week 
will do much to absorb the displaced 
workers. A five-day week for offices 
is very practical. Some offices already 
practice the five-day week; others 
contemplate experimenting with it. 
The Federal Government recently 
adopted the 5%4-day week. Thou- 
sands of clerical employees were af- 
fected by this decision. It is a step 
in the right direction and its logical 
development is the five-day week. 
Many private offices are following the 
same course. 

The question of machinery in the 
office is part and parcel of the general 
problem of machine replacement of 
human toil and the general solution 
advanced by economists and trade- 
unionists—shorter hours and a shorter 
working week is equally applicable to 
offices. 

The trade union has bestowed a 
great blessing to America. It has 
extended its beneficial influence to 
numerous crafts and callings. Given 
the opportunity, it can and will do a 
great deal in offices for both employer 
and worker. 


TO MY LITTLE SON 


In your face I sometimes see 
Shadowings of the man to be, 
And eager, dream of what my son 
Will be in twenty years and one. 


But when you are to manhood grown, 
And all your manhood ways are known, 
Then shall I, wistful, try to trace 

The child you once were in your face? 


—JuLIA Jonnson Davis. 
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FACING THE FACTS—WAGES AND HOURS 
OF WORK 


make us face facts. The pres- 

ent business depression, with 
all its suffering and hardship, is at 
least showing us that fundamental 
maladjustments in our economic mech- 
anism can not be ignored. 

During the years of prosperity the 
delicate balance of economic forces 
was gradually upset, but as long as 
it was easy to make profits and mer- 
chants and manufacturers were turn- 
ing over large volumes of business, 
no one paid much attention to these 
developments beneath the surface. 
Unbalance grew more serious until 
gradually the complex relationships 
were thrown completely out of gear 
and business could no longer function 
normally. We were plunged into de- 
pression. 

Even after we had been in the 
throes of depression for many months, 
business men were slow to face the 
fundamental adjustments which alone 
can make possible orderly progress 
and prosperity. But after nearly two 
years of it, with the threat of worse 
panic staring us in the face, execu- 
tives are more ready to face facts. 

Two fundamental maladjustments 
concern us here: (1) The unequal 
distribution of industry’s proceeds, so 
that the income of working men and 
women has not kept pace with their 
power to produce; (2) the shorten- 
ing of necessary work time by labor- 
saving machines without a corre- 


ep it takes adversity to 


sponding shortening of the work-day 
and work-week. 


Wages, the Cornerstone 


Let us take the first—the proceeds 
of industry and the workers’ income. 

Wages are the cornerstone of our 
modern business structure. Any- 
one who has studied the income of the 
American people knows that small 
salaried and wage workers receive 54 
per cent of the total income of the 
people of the United States; that they 
form 83 per cent of the population; 
that they buy by far the largest por- 
tion of industry’s consumer product, 
for those with higher incomes re- 
invest a considerable amount of their 
income, and only a part goes to buy 
goods. 

We count on small salaried and 
wage workers therefore to buy, not a 
small portion, but the majority of our 
automobiles, rent the majority of our 
houses, pay for electric light in the 
majority of our electrically wired 
homes. Over one-fourth of all our 
domestic telephones are in workers’ 
homes. And it goes without saying 
that workers and their families buy 
the major portion of the food and 
clothing our farms and factories pro- 
duce. 

Therefore, if wages are cut, busi- 
ness activity throughout industry must 
fall to a lower level. 
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Wage Cuts Avoided 


Leaders of industry realized this 
when they took a strong stand against 
wage reductions. We have heard 
much talk in the last few months 
about wage cuts, for a wage reduction 
is news. But the thousands of firms 
which have held wage standards and 
reduced expenses in other ways do not 
appear in the headlines. Yet they are 
in the vast majority. 

The Department of Labor receives 
reports monthly from about 15,000 
manufacturing firms. From January 
to September 15 this year 85 per cent 
of them have maintained wages with- 
out reduction, and given 68 wage in- 
creases. 

Of the wage-earners employed, 89 
per cent were receiving the same wage 
rates on September 15 as they had 
at the first of the year. Roughly, 


only one in ten had taken a reduc- 


tion in wage rates. This is a strong 
argument against wage cuts; employ- 
ers in general do not believe in re- 
ducing wages. It is clear that the 
publicity wage cuts receive magnifies 
them far beyond their real significance. 

The policy of American business 
firms this year is in strong contrast 
to that of ten years ago when the 
country was in the throes of another 
business crisis. In the first nine 
months of 1921, according to Labor 
Department reports, there were 78 
wage cuts for every 100 firms report- 
ing. This contrasts with 15 for 1931. 
In other words, for every five wage 
cuts in 1921 there has been only one 
this year. 

Although this crisis has been worse 
than that of 1921, American employ- 
ers have not resorted to wage cutting 
as a remedy, as they did ten years 
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ago. This is an important step to- 
ward ordered control of economic 
forces. Wage cuts are not a remedy 
for business depression. Quite the 
contrary; they tend to drive prices 
further downward, adding to uncer- 
tainty and depression forces. They 
not only limit workers’ buying, which 
is essential. to recovery, but by mak- 
ing workers anxious and fearful for 
their income, they cause thousands to 
save money and tie up funds which 
might be spent to stimulate industrial 
production. 

Our marked progress in reducing 
wage cuts shows a better understand- 
ing of economic forces on the part of 
business executives. American indus- 
try realizes as never before that 
worker buying power is the foundation 
of prosperity. Executives are more 
ready to work together to maintain it. 


Wage Increases Were Not Sufficient 


Depression has brought us face to 
face with the need of worker buying. 
But what of the long-time problem 
of increasing wages in times of pros- 
perity so that consuming power will 
keep pace with producing power? 

Looking back of the depression of 
1930-31, we find that for a long pe- 
riod workers’ buying power has fallen 
behind workers’ producing power. 
The figures for manufacturing indus- 
try are the most complete we have; 
they may be taken to represent the 
situation, for trends have been simi- 
lar in other lines. 

From 1899 to 1919 the average 
worker’s producing power (produc- 
tivity) increased 26 per cent, his 
buying power (real wages—all in- 
dustry) only 4.2 per cent. From 
1919 to 1929 the worker’s producing 
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power increased 54 per cent, his buy- 
ing power 36 per cent. Because of 
this unbalanced progress, workers’ 
buying power was not sufficient to 
consume the products of industry, and 
underconsumption was one of the 
chief causes of our present business 
depression. 

The chart on unbalanced progress 
shows the striking discrepancy be- 
tween increases in productivity’ and 
real wages.’ The solid line for pro- 
ductivity rises continually from 1899 
to 1919, and from 1919 to 1929 the 
advance is so 
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dustry has increased enormously in 
these thirty years; in 1899 manufac- 
turing industries in the United States 
received an income of $11,000,000,- 
000; in I919, $62,600,000,000; in 
1929, $70,000,000,000. Industrial 
income in other fields has also in- 
creased—public utilities, transporta- 
tion, merchandising. But this income 
has not been equally distributed. It 
has increased the capacity of industry 
to produce more rapidly than the ca- 

pacity of workers to buy. 
Much of the enormous income of 
present-day indus- 
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less than half as 

much as productivity; real wages rose 
42 per cent, productivity 95 per cent. 
The discrepancy was not made up by 
gains in leisure. 


Unequal Distribution of Income 


The failure of workers’ buying 
power was not due to the poverty of 


our industries. The income from in- 


* Quantity of product per worker per hour. 

* Real wages—the quantity of goods one hour’s 
work will buy. These figures are for wage rates 
per hour and do not show losses from unem- 
ployment or part-time work. Actual income per 
year shows less increase. 


poverty, not 
able to buy even essentials. They 
are poor customers for our industries 
and they represent an immense poten- 
tial market for our products. There 
are twenty million of them who even 
in prosperous times today are living 
below the minimum for health and 
efficiency. Their need represents bil- 
lions of dollars worth of industrial 
products and services. 


High Incomes Increase Faster 


Federal income-tax records enable 
us to compare the income gains of 
wage-earners with the gains of other 
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groups over a period of years. Other 
groups are represented by those with 
incomes over $5,000 a year. Figures 
for workers’ incomes are available 
only to 1927 (National Bureau of 
Economic Research), but the period 
from 1919 to 1927 is sufficient to 
show trends. 

In these eight years the average 
annual income of the wage-earner in- 
creased by $176; the average annual 
income of those earning more than 
$5,000 a year increased by $2,151; 
that is, members of this higher-income 
group gained twelve times as much as 
wage-earners. In 1927 the wage- 
earners outnumbered this higher-in- 
come group by about thirty to one. 
There were 27,000,000 wage-earners 
and returns for those with incomes 
over $5,000 were 900,000. 

The total value of the increase go- 


ing to those with higher incomes was 


more than five billion dollars. Of 
this over a billion and a half went to 
the very rich with incomes of $100,- 
000 a year or more, who numbered 
about 11,000 in 1927. Undquestion- 
ably a large portion of this went into 
investments, tending to increase in- 
dustry’s capacity to produce goods. 

Had this income been more equally 
distributed, millions of those living 
in poverty or on the bare margin of 
existence might have raised their liv- 
ing standards and a huge market for 
American products would have ab- 
sorbed industry’s output and stimu- 
lated further production. A funda- 
mental unbalance of economic forces 
might have been avoided. 

This problem of increasing wages 
in proportion to producing power we 
are only beginning to face. Depres- 
sion has shown the need; the wage 
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advance must be made with improv- 
ing business. We can not afford to 
let opportunities for wage increases 
slip when business comes to life, nor 
to let workers’ buying power lag be- 


hind. 
Trade Unions Step In 


Trade unions are the strongest 
force to keep up the workers’ side 
of the balance. They are interested 
in the human problem which is also 
the problem of worker buying power. 
For years they have raised wages and 
secured for workers a share in the in- 
creasing income of industry. 

Paul Douglas, in his study of 
wages, shows the striking contrast be- 
tween union and nonunion wages. In 
1926, in manufacturing industries, the 
average union wage was $1.01 per 
hour; the average for all workers was 
65 cents per hour—the union wage 
was 55 per cent higher. In all indus- 
tries combined, the average union 
wage was $1.22 per hour; the aver- 
age for all workers only 71 cents per 
hour—the union wage was 72 per 
cent higher. 

Thus the trade union in America 
is promoting a balanced progress, 
building the fundamentals of pros- 
perity. A determined effort will be 
needed to advance workers’ buying 
power when business recovery is under 
way. 

Leisure Advances Too Slowly 


The second serious maladjustment 
in our economic order is the discrep- 
ancy between reductions in necessary 
work time, through labor-saving ma- 
chines and methods, and reductions in 
the actual work-week and work-day. 
These problems are being faced in 
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depression as they have never been 
faced in prosperity. 

Comparing decreases in necessary 
work time in manufacturing with gains 
in leisure, we find the following: 

From 1899 to 1919 the necessary 
work time was reduced by 12 hours 
a week; workers gained 7 hours lei- 
sure. From 1919 to 1929 the neces- 
sary work time was reduced by 18 
hours a week; workers gained 2 hours 
leisure. The figures in hours per 
week are as follows: In 1899 the 
average work-week in manufacturing 
was 59 hours; in 1919 work which 
had taken the average man 59 hours 
in 1899 could be done in 47 hours; 
the actual work-week was reduced to 
52 hours. In 1919 the average work 
week was 52 hours; in 1929 work 
which had taken the average man 52 
hours in 1919 could be done in 34 
hours; the actual work-week was re- 
duced only to 50 hours. The graph 
shows the striking discrepancy be- 
tween decrease in necessary work time 
since 1919 and decrease in actual 
work hours. 

Before 1919 the drive for the 
eight-hour day during the war reduced 
work hours enough to convert much 
of the time saved into leisure, and the 
heavy line for actual work hours fol- 
lows the same general trend as the 
dotted line for necessary work time. 
But after 1919 the difference between 
the two lines is striking. The result 
has been unemployment. Time saved 
has thrown men out of work instead 
of giving them leisure. Although 

our factories increased production 42 
per cent in these ten years, they em- 
ployed 200,000 fewer workers in 
1929. 

This same trend in other indus- 
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tries—mining, transportation, agricul- 
ture—has made it increasingly diff- 
cult for wage-earners to find work. 
The graph shows the growth of un- 
employment. In the prosperous year 
of 1923, 1,500,000 were out of work 
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on the average. In 1929, an even 
more prosperous year, 2,400,000 were 
out of work, an increase of 900,000. 
The heavy line for unemployment 
shows the almost continual rise in the 
number out of work. Only in years 





FACING THE FACTS—WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK 


of especially high industrial activity, 
1926 or 1929, unemployment de- 
creased slightly. The dotted line is 
a three-year moving average and in- 
dicates the upward trend of unem- 
ployment more clearly. The figures 
below are estimates of unemployment 
from 1920 to 1931: 


Estimated Average Minimum Un- 
employment in United States, 
1920-1931 
(Nonagricultural wage and salaried 
workers ) 


Average 
minimum 
unemployment 


1,401,000 


Per 
cent unem- 
ployed 


5.1 
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Sources: 1920-27, Dr. Wesley C Mitchell, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research; 

1928-31, Estimated from trade-union figures 
on basis of U. S. Census of Unemployment in 
January, 1931. 

* Eight months. 


Shorter Hours Check Unemployment 


In the last two years depression has 
added three million more to the un- 
employed. The need for a shorter 
work-day to spread employment has 
become urgent. After careful calcula- 
tion from available statistical ma- 
terial, the Federation estimates that 
actually there is only 35 hours of work 
a week available for all those who 
want work. 

With a national unemployment 
crisis facing us next winter, industrial 
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executives are at last waking up to the 
necessity of shortening hours. The 
President’s unemployment organiza- 
tion under Mr. Gifford has urged em- 
ployers to divide available work time 
so that more may be employed. Al- 
ready many important firms have 
shortened the work-day or week. The 
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movement is spreading; a funda- 
mental adjustment is being made. 


Make Emergency Measures 
Permanent 


These are emergency measures and 
are introduced as such, but techno- 
logical unemployment will not end 
with the depression. In fact the de- 
pression itself has stimulated wide- 
spread time and labor-saving improve- 
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ments so that even now technological 
unemployment is increasing. When 
nearly two and one-half million are 
unemployed in our most prosperous 
year (1929) it is clearly time to es- 
tablish the five-day week throughout 
industry. 

Labor claims not the dole but the 
right to work. The right to work is 
as fundamental as the right to life, 
liberty or the pursuit of happiness. 
For none of these can be had without 
the right to work. 


Summary 


Depression has brought us face to 
face with a basic maladjustment: 
Workers’ progress has not kept pace 
with advancing industrial techniques, 
either in wage increases or gains in 
leisure. The graph on page 1390 
shows that gains in wages and leisure 
together would not nearly equal the 
gain in productivity. Industrial ex- 
ecutives have begun to realize the 
problem, but they are dealing with it 
as an emergency, not as a permanent 
lack of balance. Industry's task is 
to make emergency measures perma- 
nent and to increase wages and shorten 
hours as business improves. Only 
thus can the balance be kept between 
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forces of production and consumption, 
and the basis be laid for lasting pros- 
perity. 

Labor’s Program 

Labor proposes a constructive pro- 
gram, both to meet the present un- 
employment emergency and to coordi- 
nate economic development over a 
longer period of time. 

Labor’s Emergency Program for 
the coming winter: (1) Maintain 
wages; (2) shorten work hours; (3) 
assure employment to minimum work 
forces; (4) each employer to take 
on additional workers; (5) create 
work through public building; (6) 
strengthen employment agencies; (7) 
keep young persons in school to pre- 
vent their taking jobs from older men 
and women; (8) preference for work- 
ers with dependents; (9) financial re- 
lief from public and private funds. 


Labor’s Program for Economic Co- 


ordination: (1) National planning; 
(2) publication of business records; 
(3) government statistics on wage- 
earner progress; (4) organization of 
workers in trade unions; (5) employ- 
ment service; (6) vocational counsel 
and retraining; (7) balancing work 
time and wages against increases in 
productivity; (8) job security. 





UNEMPLOYMENT TREND STILL UPWARD 


CTOBER often brings an in- 
crease in unemployment; in 
fact, only one year of our four 

years of trade-union reports has shown 
a better employment situation in 
October than in September. There- 
fore the slight increase in the number 
out of work this October, amounting 
to only two-tenths of one per cent, 
merely shows that unemployment is 
taking its usual course. This year’s in- 
crease is no greater than the fall of 
1928, a normal year. If unemploy- 
ment continues its normal course, 
there will be a constant increase in 
the number out of work until Janu- 
ary at least and the number out of 
work then ‘will probably be about 
7,000,000. 

But the October figures show one 
important fact: the rate of increase 
from September to October was not 
so fast as in the summer and early 
fall. Ever since May unemployment 
has been increasing faster than nor- 


mally; in October the increase was 
no more than usual. This is encourag- 
ing and may be due in part, at least, 
to efforts to keep men at work. Our 
reports show an increase in part-time 
work—a healthy sign in a period of 
unemployment. Trade-union figures 
(weighted) show 19.6 per cent out of 
work in October (preliminary figure), 
as compared to 19.4 per cent in Sep- 
tember (revised) and 19.2 per cent 
in August. Part-time workers were 
19 per cent of the membership, com- 
pared to 18 per cent in September. 

Because the fall grain crops furnish 
temporary employment in October, 
some 40,000 more jobs were avail- 
able on farms. This offsets the loss of 
some 30,000 jobs in industry, so that 
the total number out of work in the 
United States remains approximately 
the same as in September. Accord- 
ing to our estimate, 5,600,000 were 
still without jobs in October. 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades Building Trades 


Printing Trades 


Metal Trades All Other Trades 


1928-'29-'30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 1928~-'29-’30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 


38 
43 
41 
40 
37 
37 
39 
39 
38 
38 
42 
45 


51 
52 
52 
50 
48 
48 
50 
51 
52 
sF 


27 
27 
26 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26? 


36 
39 
38 
32 
25 
22 
24 
19 
22 
18 
21 
23 


30 
33 
34 
29 
26 
19 
16 
18 
21 
22 
23 
32 


18 
18 
18 
16 
13 
il 


15 
15 
14 
12 
11 

9 

9 

9 
10 
11 
12 
16 


20 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 
22 
22 
21 
21 
22 
23 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 12 
August 9 
September 10 
October 9 
November 10 
December 13 
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19 
17 
16 
16 
15 
16 
17 
16 
16 
16% 


10 12 
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18 11 
19 9 
19 
19 
21 
20 
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21 
25 
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12 
13 
13 
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13 
14 
16 
16 
14 
13 
15 
15 
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29 


18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 
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10 
11 
12 
11 
12 
13 
14 
14 
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1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American 


Federationist. 
? Preliminary. 
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November always brings a large 
increase in unemployment. If unem- 
ployment takes its normal course, we 
may expect 480,000 persons to be laid 
off on farms and 118,000 in industry 
from October to November. That 
is, We may expect nearly 600,000 men 
to be thrown out of work. The win- 
ter’s unemployment is upon us; action 
can not be delayed longer. Soon the 


needy will be be knocking at the doors 
of charity organizations and relief 
demands will mount. Now is the time 
to put forth every effort to keep men 
at work, shorten work hours and 
divide work time—to put Labor’s 
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emergency program for the unem- 
ployed into effect. 

Our report for individual indus- 
tries shows a more serious situation 
among building tradesmen than at 
any time in the depression with 53 per 
cent out of work. 

The report for cities shows unem- 
ployment increasing in 15, improving 
in only 8, and no change in one. 
Unemployment is most serious in 
Detroit, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, Jersey City, 
Buffalo, New York and Los Angeles, 
in the order of their listing. In each 
of these cities over 25 per cent are 
out of work. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 


Building Trades 
Per cent 


increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(—) 
since 
September! 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


(—) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
October since October 
1931 September' 1931 


63 8 —- 8 22 
64 13 +18 24 
67 15 -9 14 
51 13 —11 19 
55 18 +22 14 
65 18 —4 15 
34 10 29 
55 14 22 
44 16 23 
68 18 15 
56 18 19 
45 21 17 
47 15 24 
53 13 13 
ay 21 21 
37 6 27 
62 15 15 
61 22 25 
55 13 19 
70 7 16 
60 14 15 
41 10 27 
59 11 17 
28 2 8 


increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
September! 


Atlanta, Ga 11 —13 
Baltimore, Md......... 31 +12 
Birmingham, Ala 25 - 
Boston, Mass.......... 25 
Buffalo, N. Y 28 
Chicago, Ills 31 
Cincinnati, Ohio 14 
Cleveland, Ohio 31 
Denver, Colo 24 
Detroit, Mich 32 
Jersey City, N. J 29 
Los Angeles, Calif... ... 26 
Milwaukee, Wisc....... 23 
Minneapolis, Minn 23 
New York, N. Y 27 
Omaha, Nebr 12 
Paterson, N. J 25 
Philadelphia, Pa 30 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 27 
San Antonio, Tex 20 
San Francisco, Calif... . 21 
St. Louis, Mo 17 
Seattle, Wash 25 
Washington, D. C 7 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
October 
1931 


Part 
time 
all 
trades 
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1 Reports from same unions for two months. 





TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


GEORGIA 


HE Georgia Federation of La- 

bor has cooperated, through its 

central bodies, in every move- 
ment to relieve the unemployed. We 
have aided in securing appropriations 
from state and county governments 
to give employment through public 
works; helped finance community 
kitchens; have cooperatec with the 
Salvation Army and church organiza- 
tions. 

Many of our people by working 
three and four days a week are con- 
tributing liberally to the support of 
families of the unemployed. Almost 
every family in Georgia has one or 
more relatives depending on them 


solely for support. Yet our people are 
making less money than they were at 
this time last year. 

The unorganized workers are suf- 
fering to a far greater degree. We 
have a few employers in Georgia who 
have discharged loyal, efficient em- 
ployees of long standing, replacing 
them with men at lower wages. We 
also have employers who are fighting 
with us to maintain our standards— 
standards which we have fought for 
years to attain. We are going to put 
our trust in God and fight every step 
of the way. 


J. Sip TILLER, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ELIMINATION OF the notorious 
coal and iron police system by execu- 
tive order is one of the outstanding 
achievements of organized labor in 
his state, reports John A. Phillips, 
president of the State Federation of 
Labor. He writes: 

In Pennsylvania an important step 
forward was taken during the legis- 
lative session of this year in the enact- 
ment of two bills which give to Labor 
a fuller measure of equality before the 
law by restricting the power of equity 
courts in injunction and contempt 
cases arising out of industrial dis- 
putes. 

House Bill No. 1439 defines labor 
disputes and prescribes the limita- 
tions under which injunctions may be 


granted. No restraining order or in- 
junction shall issue except after hear- 
ing in open court, with opportunity 
for cross-examination, the taking of 
testimony in opposition thereto and 
after findings of all of the following 
facts: 

(a) That unlawful acts have been 
threatened or committed and will 
be executed or continued unless re- 
strained. 

(b) That substantial and irrepa- 
rable injury to complainant’s property 
will follow unless the relief requested 
is granted. 

(c) That complainant has no ade- 
quate remedy at law. 

Hearings shall be held only after 
personal notice shall have been given 
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to all known persons against whom 
relief is sought and to public officers 
charged with the duty of protecting 
property. Where issued, a restrain- 
ing order shall be effective for no 
longer than five days, and no order 
shall issue unless complainant shall file 
an undertaking sufficient to adequately 
recompense those enjoined for any 
loss, expense or damage caused by im- 
provident or erroneous issuance of 
such order. 

House Bill No. 1438 defines as fol- 
lows the rights of persons accused of 
contempt of court arising out of the 
violation of an injunction where the 
violation is not committed in the im- 
mediate view or presence of the court: 

(a) The rights as to admission to 
bail that are accorded to persons ac- 
cused of crime. 


(b) The right to be notified of the 
accusation and a reasonable time to 
make a defense. 

(c) The right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial by an impartial jury. 
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(d) The right to file a demand for 
the retirement of the judge sitting in 
the proceeding. 

Upon the filing of a demand for the 
retirement of the judge, said judge 
shall proceed no further but another 
judge shall be designated by the pre- 
siding judge of the court. 

Punishment may be by fine not ex- 
ceeding $100, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding fifteen days in the county 
jail, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Supplementing the injunction bills, 
under House Bill No. 1642, persons 
seeking appointment as deputy sher- 
iffs are required to have been resi- 
dents of the county for one year and 
to have been free of conviction of any 
punishable crime for ten years. 

In the enactment of these measures 
and with the elimination of the noto- 
rious coal and iron police system by 
executive order, Pennsylvania Labor 
has set down a new milestone in the 
field of human rights—an achieve- 
ment possible only to labor organized. 


MONTANA 


WHILE MONTANA LABOR HAS 
BEEN subjected to the economic de- 
pression and all the subsequent ills 
that go with such depressions, some 
gains have been made during the past 
year. 

The last session of the legislature 
enacted a law providing for the pay- 
ing of the prevailing rate of wages on 
all public works and fixing the scale 
of wages as paid at the county seat of 
the county in which the labor is being 
done as the prevailing wages in that 
county. 


We have made considerable prog- 
ress in enforcing the eight-hour law 
on highway construction work. A 
number of contractors were taken into 
court and fined $100 for working their 
employees over eight hours on high- 
way construction work. One contrac- 
tor was sentenced to thirty days in 
the county jail; but sentence was sus- 
pended as long as he does not work 
his employees over eight hours on pub- 
lic work. 

For the past few years we have car- 
ried on a vigorous campaign for im- 
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provements in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Thousands of leaflets 
have been distributed throughout the 
state in an educational campaign and 
considerable results have been gained, 
especially in court decisions favorable 
to the injured workers. Judges in the 
lower courts are either indifferent to 
the rights of the injured workers, or 
are dominated by corporation lawyers, 
or are too apathetic to give the prin- 
ciples of workmen’s compensation the 
study it deserves. 

On the other hand, the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Montana stand 
out in marked contrast with the deci- 
sions of the lower courts and show 
that the State Supreme Court judges 
have given a complete and thorough 
study of the humaneness and prin- 
ciples of workmen’s compensation 
in this and other countries. Within 
the past year three very important de- 
cisions have been given in favor of 
injured workers. One decision has put 
an end, so far as Montana is con- 
cerned, to the “casual labor” fraud 
that the insurance companies have 
practiced in keeping injured workers 
from getting due compensation. 

Another case put an end to the in- 
surance companies fraudulently beat- 
ing injured workers out of compen- 
sation and being assisted by the courts 
in their fraudulent practice. The third 
case was where a district judge in 
Butte placed an injunction upon the 
Industrial Accident Board, prohibit- 
ing the board from considering the 
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case of an injured miner. The Su- 
preme Court dissolved the injunction 
against the Industrial Accident Board 
and placed an injunction on the dis- 
trict judge, prohibiting the judge from 
interfering with the functioning of 
the Accident Board and ordering the 
board to give the injured miner the 
compensation due him. It is a rare 
thing for a Supreme Court to place 
an injunction on the judge of a lower 
court in the interest of a working man. 

With the continuation of our cam- 
paign of education for better work- 
men’s compensation, it is only a mat- 
ter of time when insurance companies 
will be prohibited from doing business 
in workmen’s compensation in Mon- 
tana, and the “State Fund” will be the 
only source of compensation to injured 
workers. 

District No. 27, U. M. W. of A., 
has distributed $25,000 among the 
unemployed coal miners of Montana 
since the first of the year. Few other 
organizations can beat this record. 

The depression has shown us that 
the unskilled, unorganized workers 
must be organized if the present 
standard of living of the skilled work- 
ers is to be maintained. We here in 
Montana are doing our best to or- 
ganize the unskilled workers and se- 
cure better conditions for these low- 
paid workers. 


James D. GRAHAM, President. 
Montana State Federation 


of Labor. 


VERMONT 


A CAMPAIGN throughout the state 
conducted by the painters to stimulate 
interest in organization is reported by 


E. C. Greenmore, of the Vermont 
State Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Greenmore has also furnished an out- 
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line of conditions in the cities of Bur- 
lington and Winooski, and outlying 
districts, which follows: 

Present conditions—Building 

trades are in bad shape with only 
about 25 per cent of their number 
being employed, both organized and 
unorganized. The future holds no 
encouraging prospects. The manu- 
facturing plants in most cases are run- 
ning on short time, the only bright 
spot being the plant of the American 
Woolen Company, which is running 
to capacity, with the prospects of sev- 
eral months activity ahead. State 
road construction is going ahead and 
is helping to tide over the present. 
There is some state construction being 
carried on and one or two Federal 
jobs are under way. Road work and 
building construction are purely sea- 
sonal in this section owing to the 
rigors of winter and will be at a stand- 
still before long. 

Finances.—All the local banks, in 
fact, most of those in the state, have 
reduced interest rates on all deposits 
from 4% to 3% percent. Tax rates 
in the city of Burlington have been 
increased about 15 per cent, but in 
Winooski they have been reduced 
about the same amount. The welfare 
departments of both cities were sorely 
pressed to meet demands on them dur- 
ing the past year and the heads of 
these departments look to the coming 
winter with much concern. Long pe- 
riods of unemployment have caused 
rents to remain unpaid and a resulting 
shrinkage in the earnings on real 
estate. Much apprehension is felt re- 
garding the collection of taxes. Last 
year’s list of unpaid taxes was greatly 
augmented and the immediate future 
promises no diminution. 
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While it is said to be sound bank- 
ing to reduce interest rates on de- 
posits, there has resulted no reduction 
of borrowing rates, so it is only a one- 
edged axe. 

Retail business is running at about 
60 per cent of the volume of the past 
few years and it is particularly hard 
going for the independent merchant, 
perhaps due to the influx of chain 
competition. Some of the local in- 
dustries passed their last dividends 
and the recent slumps in dairy prod- 
ucts have brought no consolation to 
this state. 

Rentals.—Rentals in Burlington 
average $28 a month, and $20 in 
Winooski. Ladies’ wearing apparel 
is very low, men’s clothing has about 
the general run of prices found in most 
cities. House furnishings have 
dropped to the prevailing level found 
everywhere. 

General conditions.—The govern- 
ment employment office located in 
Burlington issued a statement saying 
that it had over 700 applications for 
work, but that it was only able to place 
about 10 per cent monthly. Every 
morning at the employment office of 
the American Woolen Company there 
are from 200 to 300 clamoring for 
jobs. Road construction is paying as 
low as 30 cents an hour for labor. 

State labor laws are being evaded 
wherever possible. There are several 
insidious moves being made to reduce 
wages, but this is not general. Some 
employers have succeeded increasing 
the hours of employees per week with- 
out pay increase. 

The majority of organized labor 
are steadfast. So with Labor Omnia 
Vincit for our watchword we are 
striving to hold on. 





SILK WORKERS OPPOSE WAGE CUTS 


“OuT OF THIS widespread wage- 
cutting drive Paterson emerges as the 
lowest-paid center in the silk industry 
in place of its former position as 
the highest-paid center,” writes Carl 
Holderman. In the following report 
to this office he outlines the conditions 
that lead up to the strike. 

In Paterson there have been all 
sorts of attempts at organization of 
the silk workers under almost every 
guise and name. Through all of these 
attempts the United Textile Workers 
maintained a continuing organization, 
although of late years their member- 
ship was almost exclusively confined 
to the skilled crafts—loom fixers, 
warpers and twisters. 

The Associated Silk Workers was 
an independent organization, largely 
composed of weavers. 

The net result of two organizations 
being in the field was the weakening 
of both, and Paterson silk workers 
for a number of years had been sink- 
ing deeper into continually worse con- 
ditions. Wage cuts have been a regu- 
lar phenomenon of the Paterson silk 
industry for the last several years. 
The most abominable sweat-shop con- 
ditions have been introduced. The 
workers were forced to work as much 
as fourteen, fifteen and sixteen hours 
a day. The weavers’ wages have 
fallen to an average of from $16 to 
$20 per week. Many of the auxiliary 
workers receive as low as $5 per 
week, 

Out of this widespread wage-cut- 
ting drive Paterson emerges as the 
lowest-paid center in the silk industry 
in place of its former position as the 
highest-paid center. It furnishes one 


of the most glaring examples of the 
evil effects of a continual destruction 
of American standards of wages. 

It may be added that, along with 
the long hours and impossibly low 
wages, has gone a universal disregard 
for all labor, health and sanitary laws 
of city, state and nation. We have 
found that the most wretched lack of 
compliance with the factory laws re- 
garding the workers’ health exists in 
the silk shops here. 

In order that the situation might be 
effectively remedied a move for some 
united action on the part of the As- 
sociated Silk Workers and the United 
Textile Workers was inaugurated 
early this year. It finally developed 
into a decision on the part of the As- 
sociated Silk Workers to amalgamate 
with the United Textile Workers, 
under the American Federation of 
Labor banner. 

This amalgamation move, now per- 
fected, led to an organization drive 
and the general strike. This last step 
was vitally necessary in order to bring 
some order out of the chaos in the 
silk shops, and as a prelude the stabi- 
lization of the industry. 

The present general strike has thus 
far been confined to the broad silk 
plants, both plain and Jacquard. In 
the dye shops, to which we have not 
been able as yet to devote attention, 
the need for organization is great. 
They have unbelievably bad condi- 
tions; wages having sunk to an aver- 
age of $10 per week. All sorts ot 
hours are worked, including almost 
continual work on Sundays. 

You can see from this rough sketch 
to what a low ievel the workers have 
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been forced by their employers here. 
It is a challenging picture, and is a 
reflection upon the refusal of the em- 
ployers to do anything for the welfare 
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of their own industry and upon their 
persistence in trying to meet the evils 
which they have created by more and 
more wage cuts. 


VOCATIONAL CLASSES FOR OPERATING 
ENGINEERS 


DuRING THE YEAR 1930 a group 
of progressive engineers, members of 
Local 38, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, took stock of the condition of 
the craft and came to the conclusion 
that in order to meet the competition 
of the day it would be necessary for 
all members to engage in some form 
of self-improvement. Considering va- 
rious phases of the matter, such as 
how classes can be organized, who will 
pay for them, who are eligible, how 
much time it will take, etc., it was 
seen that a program of improvement 
demanded the utmost cooperation. 
Various members had heard some- 
thing of the Smith-Hughes Act, but 
this was all Greek to them. Even so 
an impression existed that it was de- 
signed to train workers for the pur- 
pose of breaking down unionism. 

However, a committee was ap- 
pointed to secure information. The 
committee members called upon Mr. 
Clark, District Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, who works 
under the direction of the Nebraska 
State Department for Vocational 
Education, and he immediately set 
them right on several matters. They 
then contacted the State Department 
of Vocational Education and were in- 
formed that the Board of Education 
of Omaha had appointed a resident 
director of vocational education, Mr. 


J. R. Hawke. After getting in touch 
with Mr. J. R. Hawke, the rest was 
easy. The old fear that the whole 
program was antiunion was dispelled. 
Mr. Hawke informed them that, 
while no discrimination would be 
made between union and nonunion 
men, the members of the class must 
be adults who were actually engaged 
in the occupation for which the classes 
were intended. 

Mr. Hawke spoke to the engineers 
at a regular meeting of Local 38, and 
after meeting several times with the 
committee, a program was decided 
upon and a class in modern refrigera- 
tion was started. With thirty mem- 
bers at the start, the enrollment in- 
creased as the benefits of this type of 
vocational education became appar- 
ent. At the end of the course the 
total enrollment was over fifty and 
the attendance during the whole time 
was excellent. Mr. A. J. Mallinck- 
rodt, of the Baker Ice Machine 
Company, was selected as instructor. 
I might say at this point that the in- 
struction was paid by the Omaha Pub- 
lic School Board and the cost to the 
members was nothing. The meeting 
place was donated by the Industrial 
Community Center Board. Mr. John 
H. Beveridge, Superintendent of 
Schools in Omaha, contributed much 
towards the success of our classes. 
He attended the first meeting and his 
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attitude did much to encourage us. 

The classes in modern refrigera- 
tion continued from October until 
early in May. From then until the 
first week in June the class took up 
the operation of the slide rule and 
worked out problems in refrigeration. 
At the close of the class for the sum- 
mer months, a meeting was held at 
the Baker Ice Machine Company, 
where, under the guidance of Mr. 
Mallinckrodt and the shop superin- 
tendent, an inspection trip was made 
through the plant and a great deal of 
invaluable information was received. 

It is the intention to start classes 
again in September of this year and 
the tentative plans call for a short 
course in both fuel and water analysis 
with a consulting chemist as instruc- 
tor. After that a major course in 
heating, ventilation and air condition- 
ing will be given and work on the 
slide rule and mathematics will be con- 
tinued. Mr. Hawke also wishes to 
offer a course in mechanical drawing 
for the more advanced engineers. If 
suitable arrangements for classroom 
space can be made, this course will 
be given. 

The engineers of Omaha have been 
very much interested in these classes 
and the results have well paid for all 
the time and trouble expended. While 
the classes were not limited to union 
engineers, the union receives credit 
for their being held and the results 
in increased membership and good 
feeling toward the order can be 
measured in terms of increased mem- 
bership. When the classes first started 
we had 180 members and at the end 
of the course we had 204. Some of 
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those new members came from class 
enrollments. There has been a de- 
cided change in the attitude of the 
employers since this move was started 
and this can rightly be called “im- 
provement.” 

In our humble opinions this would 
be a wise move for any local to make, 
as it does not take a clairvoyant or 
spiritualistic medium to see that in 
these days of keen competition the 
trained man is the one who gets and 
keeps a job. The Federal Govern- 
ment, the state and the local school 
boards have made it possible for the 
adult, who had no educational ad- 
vantages in his youth, to secure that 
education in his later years without 
cost and without loss of time. Those 


who fail to take advantage of this 
offer have none to blame but them- 
selves. 

Our local school board has appro- 


priated a sum of $5,000 to be used 
for vocational education during the 
1931-1932 school year. This money 
will be matched by state funds and the 
total of state and local funds will 
be matched by Federal funds. Thus 
$20,000 will be spent in Omaha for 
vocational classes during the coming 
year. All of this money will be used 
to pay the salaries of the instructors 
employed to teach the various classes 
that will soon start. 

Every local, no matter where it may 
be, should look into the “how” and 
“where” of vocational education. 


C. W. Foster, 
W. A. CHRISMAN, 


MEARLE Topp, 
Educational Committee. 





ls It SaFE TO Work, by Edison L. Bowers, 
Houghton: Mifflin Co., for Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research; 196 
pp. Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Harry 
Weiss, University of Wisconsin. 


Do not be misled by the title. This is 
not a statistical analysis of industrial acci- 
dents as the title seems to suggest. It is 
the only significant evaluation of our work- 
men’s compensation laws that has appeared 
in recent years. Consequently, every trade- 
unionist interested in the improvement of 
our compensation system and every student 
of labor legislation should be well ac- 
quainted with this book. 

The selection of the title is somewhat 
unfortunate, for Bowers deals only briefly 
with the problem of accidents in the narrow 
sense, It is true that in the first chapter 
Bowers tries to impress his readers with 
the seriousness of the problem. He does 
this quite effectively by the use of a num- 
ber of striking comparisons, such as: “Since 
our country has become an independent 
nation, fifteen times as many persons have 
been killed or injured in industry alone as 
have been lost in the nation’s battles” 
(p. 1). After stating the seriousness of the 
problem, the author voices disagreement 
with those who believe that we have gone 
the limit in reduction of industrial accidents 
and must resign ourselves to the toll being 
exacted by our productive processes. In 
opposing such an attitude of fatalism, 
Bowers quotes from several authorities to 
the effect that 75 per cent of industrial ac- 
cidents are preventable. 

It is also true that in Chapter XII Bow- 
ers suggests how this tremendous toll may 
be reduced. The first step needed in this 
effort is to raise the benefits of our compen- 
sation laws so that industry will feel the 
full force of the burden of compensating 
injuries and thus will be forced to turn 


attention to accident prevention. ‘The 
compensation system as it is now function- 
ing is not able to keep the number of in- 
dustrial injuries down to the desired mini- 
mum” (p. 165). As proof for this asser- 
tion, Bowers points to a study of compensa- 
tion in thirty states which showed that in a 
two-year period the total compensation 
amounted to less than 1 per cent of the 
payroll for that period. 

The second suggestion for accident re- 
duction is to penalize those industries and 
employers with a high rate of accidents. 
The government must exercise compulsion 
through the medium of financial loss and 
gain, for “safety must be made the counter- 
part of savings and industrial casualties the 
cause of business loss. It is in these savings 
or losses—this differential between any one 
firm and its competitors—that the possi- 
bility of additional injury reduction lies” 
(pp. 171-2). This suggests that Bowers 
would have government impose the compul- 
sion of monetary loss for a high rate of 
accidents. Just how the government could 
do this aside from writing into the law 
some plan of experience rating the author 
does not say. Nor does he examine the ex- 
isting experience rating plans which attempt 
to do the very thing he urges, penalize the 
employers with poor accident records, For 
example, Ohio uses experience rating to a 
higher degree than perhaps any other state 
but little evidence is offered of any ap- 
preciable accident reduction thereby. This 
may be due, however, to a fact to which 
Bowers points, namely that “any system of 
premium rating will fail to prevent acci- 
dents as long as injury benefits are low” 
(p. 169). It would thus seem that since 
there has been a considerable development 
of experience rating schemes, present efforts 
should be directed towards obtaining sub- 
stantial increases in the benefits now pro- 
vided in the laws. 
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So much for the problem of accident re- 
duction. This discussion is contained in 
two of the fourteen chapters into which the 
volume is divided. The remainder is taken 
up with the only significant evaluation of 
our compensation system that we have had 
in recent years. It is this part which seems 
to me of the greatest significance to trade- 
unionists, administrators of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, and students of social legis- 
lation in general. That this evaluation is 
somewhat overbalanced in the attention 
paid to the schedule for permanent partial 
disabilities does not detract from the value 
of the criticisms the author actually makes, 
even though one might wish he had centered 
more attention on other defects of our com- 
pensation laws. 

In Chapter III Bowers sketches briefly 
the major defects of our compensation laws. 
Here he points out something which people 
tend to forget, that in this country the old 
system of employers’ liability is still re- 
tained for at least 20 per cent of our work- 
ers who are excluded from coverage of 
compensation acts. It seems to me that 


Bowers would have been considerably 


nearer the truth had he said 30 per cent in- 
stead of 20 per cent. In 1920, Carl Hook- 
stadt of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimated that 30 per cent of the 
workers of 45 states under compensation 
laws were excluded from the coverage of 
these acts. In making this estimate Hook- 
stadt did not consider the workers in the 
elective jurisdictions who were left uncov- 
ered because their employers elected to re- 
main under employers liability. All indica- 
tions are that this is still a considerable 
number. Nor did Hookstadt include the 
million and a half interstate railway em- 
ployees that were then and still are un- 
covered by our compensation laws. Start- 
ing with this estimate of Hookstadt, Bow- 
ers points to the inclusion of 300,000 long- 
shoremen in 1927 and the workers of the 
District of Columbia, concluding that these 
additions together with reduction of nu- 
merical exemptions operated to reduce the 
percentage of workers uncovered to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. But even at the pres- 
ent day agricultural and domestic servants 
remain almost universally excluded from 
compensation acts, alone constituting from 
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15 to 20 per cent of the workers of the 
country. To these must be added approxi- 
mately one and a half million workers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, all seamen 
since they were left uncovered by the long- 
shoremen’s act, all the workers of Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, South Carolina and Flor- 
ida, the considerable number of workers 
excluded by numerical exemptions and those 
in a number of states that are excluded be- 
cause of employment in “nonhazardous” in- 
dustries. It seems to me that Bowers’ esti- 
mate is clearly too low and that the number 
of workers remaining under the antiquated 
system of employers’ liability constitute 
very close to 30 per cent of the workers 
of the country. 

Bowers devotes several chapters to a 
consideration of the benefit provisions of 
the compensation acts. The absurdities of 
various maximum limitations which oper- 
ate to take away a goodly part of the bene- 
fits ostensibly provided are brought out be- 
yond dispute by studies of cases settled 
under the Ohio act. For example, an 
analysis of 500 permanent partial-disability 
cases for which payment of 6624 per cent 
of wages is provided by the Ohio law 
which, however, also specifies a weekly 
maximum of $18.75, revealed that “in 386 
of the 500 cases, the two-thirds provision 
is meaningless, the average percentage of 
wages actually received being only 41.5 per 
cent (pp. 23-4). Thus, in most cases the 
injured worker was paid two-fifths instead 
of two-thirds of their wages. Since the 
Ohio maximum of $18.75 is well above the 
average it is evident that this same con- 
dition operates in practically every state and 
in many to a worse degree. 

Most compensation laws specify the pe- 
riod during which benefits are to be paid. 
In many cases quite a liberal period is al- 
lowed but the maximum amounts are so 
limited that payments run out long before 
the time limitation expires. “Thus in a 
study of 278 cases it was found that com- 
pensation continued for only about one- 
fifth of the maximum period allowed by 
law, although the impairment sometimes 
lasted much longer” (p. 25). The utter 
inadequacy of death benefits is brought out 
by Bowers through a study of 770 fatal 
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accidents. He summarizes the results in 
this manner: 

1. 57 per cent of the dependent children 
were not over 10 years of age at the time 
of the accident. In most cases these chil- 
dren would not be self-supporting when 
payments ceased. 

2. 19 per cent of wives were 50 or over 
when they became widows. 

3. 26 per cent of widows would be over 
50 years of age when compensation expired. 

4. 25 per cent more women were doing 
outside work than before, of which only 13 
per cent had previously done outside work. 

5. There was found a decrease of 27.1 
per cent in the number of families carrying 
on a separate family life. The children 
were sent to relatives, to orphanages and to 
strangers. 

6. Before the death of supporters, 4.2 
per cent kept roomers or boarders. At the 


time of the investigation 20.3 per cent kept 
roomers or boarders. 

7. Before death of the breadwinner, 1.5 
per cent were dependent upon public or 
private charity. When the investigation 
was made, 17.6 per cent were dependent 


upon charity. 

These facts seem to be conclusive proof 
of Bowers contention that the “problems 
of industrial injury dependency are due 
mainly to inadequate benefits. Not only 
are injury benefits much less than the ex- 
pected future earnings of the workers in- 
volved but they are not determined with the 
view of meeting particular circumstances” 
(p. 151). The author recognizes many 
causes for this situation but ascribes it 
mainly to “the failure to recognize the eco- 
nomic value of a worker” (p. 151). 

From this somewhat brief evaluation and 
criticism of compensation benefits, Bowers 
turns to an analysis of every existing sched- 
ule for compensating permanent partial dis- 
abilities in an effort to find a scientific 
schedule to substitute for the flat-rate sched- 
ules in existence in most of our states. 
Practically one-half of the book is devoted 
to this task. 

He begins, in Chapter III, with a brief 
description of the present flat-rate sched- 
ules which provide a specific payment for 
each injury regardless of the age, occupa- 
tion, or previous training of the disabled 
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worker. This scheme of compensation is 
thoroughly condemned by the author who 
insists that “one may search in vain for a 
rational basis for these flat-rate schedules” 
(p. 38). Then, in succeeding chapters 
Bowers surveys the permanent partial-dis- 
ability schedules of California, British Co- 
lumbia, Federal compensation systems, for- 
eign schemes and the schedule worked out 
by the International Association of Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions in an effort 
to find the elements of a scientific schedule. 

Bowers finds the California system to be 
diametrically opposed to the flat-rate sys- 
tems existing in most states. “Whereas 
the latter takes the form of predetermined 
awards for damages, the former anticipates 
the return of the injured person to produc- 
tive employment and attempts to pay bene- 
fits based upon loss of earning capacity.” 
The crux of the question is to find the fac- 
tors influencing loss of earning capacity. 
The California system takes into account 
age, earnings and occupation as the deter- 
minants of the loss of earning capacity and 
therefore of the award as well. It is in 
the failure to emphasize the occupational 
factor that the British Columbia system 
differs from California. The former as- 
sumes that occupation as a determinant of 
adaptability is impossible of measurement 
and considers instead the worker’s wage at 
the time of injury, concluding that if the 
wage is relatively high that fact is an in- 
dicator that his powers of adaptability are 
above the average and his needs for com- 
pensation correspondingly less. 

In Chapter IX Bowers decides which of 
these factors are of greatest importance in 
determining loss of earning capacity. He 
concludes that of the three variables, age, 
wage and occupation—age and occupation 
are important factors in explaining the de- 
gree of disability caused by an injury. 
While both of these factors are susceptible 
of measurement, age is more so. No rela- 
tion was found in Bowers’ study between 
wages and loss of earning power. That is 
to say, a worker earning a high wage did 
not, as a rule, possess sufficient powers of 
adaptability to prevent him from sustain- 
ing as great a loss of earning capacity as 
that suffered by low-wage workers. 
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Bowers concludes his study of perma- 
nent partial disability schedules in the form 
of an outline of a scientific schedule taking 
into account skill, age and occupation. This 
schedule should be of special interest to ad- 
ministrators of workmen’s compensation 
laws but should also be studied by workers 
since they are the ones to gain or lose by it, 
depending on whether it works out justly 
or unjustly. Bowers makes it clear that 
such a schedule does not guarantee an ade- 
quate compensation for the different types 
of injuries. “As far as the amount of the 
award is concerned, most workmen fare no 
better in California than they do in other 
states.” But under a disability schedule 
such as California has or under such a one 
as Bowers sets up, “the different types of 
injuries are probably more equitably rated 
than is possible with a flat-rate schedule” 
(p. 59). Furthermore, one stroke of the 
legislative pen is sufficient to raise the bene- 
fits for all types of permanent disability in- 
juries. 

Bowers sees little hope of any rapid 
changes in our compensation laws. ‘Three 
factors, however, will force changes. First, 
the development of the rehabilitation move- 
ment will demand a reappraisal of our com- 
pensation acts. Second, the growing men- 
ace of industrial injuries will force changes 
in accident prevention. And third, the 
growing popularity of life, accident and 
liability insurance will direct attention to 
the economic value of human beings. It is 
the author’s thesis that society is not only 
justified in paying the full injury bill, but, 
on economic grounds alone, is duty bound 
to do so if it can. For proof that society 
can pay the full bill, Bowers refers to the 
late authority on workmen’s compensation, 
E. H. Downey. 

The development of our compensation 
laws seems to have struck an impasse. In 
the period around 1910 the country was 
swept by a wave of indignation at the ter- 
rible injustices wrought by the system of 
employers’ liability. It was on this wave 
that our compensation laws came into being. 
The benefits provided in those early laws 
were universally admitted as being no more 
than a temporary compromise. That, how- 
ever, seems to have been forgotten and a 
smug complacency has settled over the 
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American attitude toward our compensa- 
tion laws. We boast having scrapped em- 
ployer’s liability and substituted the just 
system of workmen’s compensation. But 
the early meager benefits have not only 
failed to keep pace with the increased earn- 
ings of the past two decades, but even with 
the cost of living. Consequently, an in- 
jured workman is worse off today than he 
was in 1911 in the matter of adequate com- 
pensation received. It seems unquestion- 
ably true, as Bowers contends, that “‘an in- 
jured workman assumes from three-fourths 
to four-fifths of the financial loss attending 
his incapacity in addition to whatever pain 
and trouble the injury may have caused 
him” (p. 17). 

It is time to shatter the complacency that 
marks our thinking on workmen’s compen- 
sation and to force on the public mind the 
need for radical improvements in the 
meager benefits now provided. Bowers’ 
“Is It Safe to Work” offers considerable 
evidence to aid such an undertaking. 


REDUCING SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT, by 
Edwin S. Smith. McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, New York; 1931; pp. xiv, 
296. Price $3. Reviewed by Royal E. 
Montgomery, Cornell University. 


The contribution of this book to the cur- 
rent discussion of unemployment should be 
considered in the light of the circumstances 
of its preparation, the limited character of 
the particular aspect of the problem with 
which it deals and the conviction of its 
sponsors. Several years ago a group of 
business men—H. S. Dennison, J. H. 
Fahey, A. L. Filene, H. P. Kendall and J. 
Franklin McElwain—began holding in- 
formal conferences on the problem of un- 
employment, agreed that the first natural 
field of experiment for the business enter- 
prise is that of seasonal irregularity and 
reached the decision that the best service 
they could render to industry would be the 
collection and dissemination of information 
on methods of regularizing employment 
actually operative in American industry. 
The result is a book that brings together a 
mass of material on the successes and fail- 
ures of those employers who have refused 
to regard that part of unemployment due 
to seasonal factors as inevitable. 
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Seasonal unemployment, which causes be- 
tween 375,000 and 400,000 industrial 
workers in America to face annually a 
period of joblessness of greater or less dura- 
tion, is of course only one part of a much 
broader problem of socio-economic charac- 
ter. Mr. Smith has confined his study to 
the records of those experiments with regu- 
larization which have aimed at reduction 
of seasonal fluctuations in sales and produc- 
tion as well as at removing other causes of 
unemployment. But the limited scope of 
the work has its virtues; it makes possible 
both a more intensive study of those devices 
which have been resorted to by progressive 
corporations and an avoidance of some of 
the research difficulties consequent upon 
entering more controversial fields. The 
author has obtained his factual material 
through interviews and _ correspondence 


with the presidents of a large number of 
manufacturing concerns and on the basis 
of this material he has been able to evalu- 
ate much more accurately than has been 
done heretofore the accomplishments and 
shortcomings of such managerial policies as 
the pushing of sales in dull seasons, the 


creation of out-of-season uses for seasonal 
products, diversification of products, at- 
tempts to induce early ordering by retailers, 
the encouragement of advance orders for 
producers’ goods, simplification of lines, the 
budgeting of sales and production and 
manufacturing in advance of orders. The 
chapters reveal painstaking workmanship 
and the book as a whole makes an admirable 
supplement to Professor Feldman’s “Regu- 
larization of Employment,” which was pub- 
lished just about the time some of the ex- 
periments Mr. Smith discusses were getting 
under way. 

One’s feelings after a perusal of the chap- 
ters are slightly mixed. The manifest 
tendency of progressive business manage- 
ments to take the warpath against those 
causes of unemployment they believe to be 
within their control—their abandonment of 
the complacent pessimism of the past—is 
one of the brighter rays penetrating the 
clouds of our present economic disturb- 
ances. On the other hand, Mr. Smith’s 
survey indicates how limited are the possi- 
bilities of each of the managerial devices he 
discusses. Something has been accom- 
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plished by pushing sales during dull seasons, 
but many firms report that the effort costs 
more than it is worth. Valiant efforts 
have been made to create out-of-season uses 
for seasonal products, but “no industry 
whose real utility in the economic picture 
lies in manufacturing an article which is 
bought because it is appropriate to a certain 
season can reasonably hope, either by creat- 
ing new uses or otherwise stimulating off- 
season demand, to develop as smooth a sales 
curve as a nonseasonal industry.” Diversi- 
fication of the product to fill seasonal gaps 
always encounters such disturbing facts as 
the necessity of new materials and workers, 
the possible incompetency of the sales force 
to sell the added products, the need to de- 
velop new distributive channels and the 
danger that the new products may develop 
seasonal peaks of their own. Statistical 
analysis shows that department-store ad- 
vance orders are not on the increase, al- 
though advance ordering on the part of 
chain stores and mail-order houses is be- 
coming more common. Extreme difficulty 
is always encountered in getting individual 
firms to simplify in a competitive industry. 
The examples might be multiplied. 
Probably strongest of all the impressions 
left with the reader is that the problem of 
unemployment can not be left for its solu- 
tion alone to business management. This 
book deals with the field of beneficial ac- 
tivity that most clearly comes within the 
control of the individual enterprise or of 
employers acting in concert and it is as 
illuminating in the light it throws upon 
the limitations of managerial devices as it 
is in suggesting desirable procedures. Other 
phases of the problem—some of them much 
more fundamental in character—can not be 
successfully attacked without participation 
by and recognition of the viewpoint of those 
most immediately concerned—labor groups 
and the state. The maintenance of a better 
balance between industrial productive ca- 
pacity and the purchasing power of con- 
sumers, the regularization of hours in ac- 
cordance with increased productivity con- 
sequent upon technical change, the use of 
public works to “time” the business cycle, 
better national organization of the agencies 
for bringing the manless job and the job- 
less man together—these and many other 
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elements of a rounded program for meeting 
the problem as a whole obviously lie beyond 
the control of the best-intentioned of busi- 
ness managements. 


ORGANIZATION ENGINEERING, by Henry 
S. Dennison. New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1931. pp. viii, 204. Reviewed by Alpheus 
T. Mason, Princeton University. Price 
$2.00. 

James Harvey Robinson wrote not so 
long ago that the scientific knowledge of 
man, society and human relationship had 
been almost to a standstill for more than 
two thousand years. Although one may 
well hesitate entirely to subscribe to any 
such conclusion, his observation, I think, 
embodies a large element of truth. But 
certainly the progress of mankind in scien- 
tific knowledge and regulation of human 
affairs has not kept pace with our mastery 
of natural sciences. Our ability to deal 
effectively with the problems of modern in- 
dustrial life offers a very poor parallel with 
the expertness with which scientific ques- 
tions are considered. 


Slow progress in dealing with human 
relationships is all the more regrettable 
because those very advances in the natural 
sciences, the inventions and changes that 
have produced our industrial civilization, 
have had the effect of creating social and 
industrial problems of the most formidable 


character. “The task of facing these 
problems definitely and consciously, and of 
analyzing and making progress in solving 
them” is what Mr. Dennison considers to 
be the task of organization engineering. 
The primary data with which organiza- 
tion engineering deals are the special char- 
acteristics of the human beings by whom 
any particular project is manned. In other 
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words, just “as in electrical engineering we 
organize a field of electrical forces and re- 
sistences by arranging them into a structure 
of maximum usefulness, so in organization 
engineering, we seek to arrange a field of 
human forces and _ resistences—human 
motives, purposes, feelings, knowledges, and 
abilities—so that they interwork for maxi- 
mum usefulness.” 

The problems of the organization en- 
gineer are obviously more baffling than those 
of the electrical engineer, The electrical 
engineer correctly assumes that electrical 
forces, under identical circumstances, will 
always act in the same way. In organiza- 
tion engineering, on the other hand, one has 
to face at the outset the fact that no two 
human beings are exactly alike, and theo- 
retically at least separate provisions must be 
made for each. Mr. Dennison finds, how- 
ever, that “all members, though different, 
are compounded of quite similar elements. 

Hence, some reasonably uniform 
general measures can usually be devised to 
appeal to, to satisfy and to control the 
more widely prevalent elements of human 
nature.” These general measures are de- 
veloped in this book. It includes a general 
survey of those characteristics of human 
nature that are essential for the business 
manager to understand, practical methods 
for guiding and increasing the productivity 
of workers and principles of organization 
structure that make for harmony and effici- 
ency. 

Although the author himself has had wide 
experience as a business manager and execu- 
tive, he has not hesitated to draw upon the 
writings of publicists, sociologists and psy- 
chologists. The result is a book which con- 
tains much valuable material for any one 
who seeks information on scientific manage- 
ment. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Northeastern Section 


The City Council at St. John, N. B., 
is arranging with the Federal Govern- 
ment for carrying on extensive work 
to provide employment. Family Wel- 
fare Bureau and other relief organiza- 
tions are cooperating for direct relief 
of the unemployed. Commissioners 
of the Poor have asked for increased 


grant due to increased poverty caused 


by unemployment. Efforts have been 
made to cut wages of machinists and 
molders but so far have been resisted 
successfully. Practically all of the un- 
organized workers, such as retail 
clerks, office workers and factory em- 
ployees, have accepted wage reduc- 
tions, in some cases as high as 25 per 
cent. Common labor is paid from 35 
to 40 cents an hour. This year the 
40-cent rate was established by the 
government for all federal work in 
this district and the rate has been 
adopted by most of the local con- 
tractors— JAMES A. WHITEBONE. 


Paper makers and pulp workers at 
Woodland, Maine, on July 26 took a 
cut in wages of 5 per cent for all those 
getting over 50 cents an hour, writes 
Frank D. Johnson. This is the first 
wage cut we have had since 1921 and 


it was with the understanding that 
when business picks up we will go back 
to the old scale. Common labor is 
paid 40 and 43 cents an hour. We 
held our twenty-seventh Labor Day 
celebration and ours was the only 
town in the state that had a parade. 


Chas. H. Ward sends in word that 
it will be a hard winter at Rutland, 
Vt., and that no plans have been made 
to help those out of work. They are 
continuing to lay off men in all trades. 
Wages of non-union workers have 
been cut. We are advocating same 
wages but shorter hours to help give 
work to others. Lots are walking the 
streets with nothing in view but the 
new postoffice building which has just 
been started and it will be some time 
before they need more help. The 
Vermont Federation of Labor had a 
nice convention at St. Albans. 


Members of organized labor are on 
the city’s committee to relieve unem- 
ployment, writes Eugene J. O'Neil, 
but very little has been accomplished 
so far. Employment among the gran- 
ite cutters is gradually improving. 
Common labor is paid 40 to 50 cents 
an hour. 
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By special appropriation the City of 
Brockton, Mass., has provided work 
for its unemployed, the men to take 
turns. Work in the shoe trade is a 
little better but in the other crafts is 
very poor, writes John A. Brennon. 
After seven months of conferences we 
had to agree to a wage cut of 6 per 
cent on high grade shoes and 8 per 
cent on the cheaper grade. Common 
labor is paid from 64 to 68 cents an 
hour. 


At Manchester, Mass., there is an 
effort to cut the wages of bakery and 
confectionery workers and of street 
and electric railway employees, writes 
Roy W. Canney. The former were 
successful in maintaining their scale 
and have signed an agreement for one 
year. 


At Marlboro, Mass., common labor 
is paid 30 to 40 cents an hour as 
against 50 to 60 a year ago, advises 
John T. Tucker. There is a tendency 
to cut wages in all trades despite the 
fact that our publicity committee has 
letters from different people published 
inthe daily press showing that reducing 
wages would not help give more work 
and would certainly reduce the buying 
power. We have shared our work but 
it has only made it harder for those 
who usually worked steadily and gave 
the others a hand-to-mouth existence. 


The Board of Public Welfare at 
New Bedford, Mass., is the only 
agency giving relief at present to 
the unemployed, writes Thomas H. 
Brown, and no plans have been made 
for winter relief. In the textile in- 
dustry there is a tendency toward wage 
cuts. The Press is very quiet about 
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wage cuts and never publishes any- 
thing on this subject unless a strike is 
involved. Common labor is paid 40 
cents an hour, 10 per cent under what 
it was last year. Most textile mills 
share their work with their employees. 


Herbert Severs reports that the tex- 
tile mills at New Bedford, Mass., 
have been cooperating with them in 
having the workers share employment 
with a resulting beneficial effect upon 
the general situation. There is no im- 
provement in the local unemployment 
condition and no plans are under way 
for relief. Wage cuts have been 
made by the textile plants, copper 
works, needle trades and pocketbook 
workers. 


Freeman M. Saltus reports that the 
Mayor’s Committee at Worcester, 
Mass., which last year worked jointly 
with the Central Labor Union in plans 
for unemployment relief, was revived 
this October for the same purpose. 
There has been some improvement in 
the local unemployment situation 
among textile, boot and shoe workers. 
All other industries, especially ma- 
chine tools, wire and building trades, 
are flat. There is a tendency to cut 
wages of all trades that are not or- 
ganized. As far as is known only one 
local has had a wage cut and that is 
the plumbers from $11 to $10 a day. 
City laborers get 50 cents an hour. 
The trolleymen, typesetters, theatrical 
stage employees have been sharing 
their work with good effect. 


Our Community Chest, Unemploy- 
ment Committee and Welfare League 
are busy here at East Providence, 
R. I., in planning for unemployment 
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relief next winter, writes Joseph T. 
Cahir. Work has picked up in both 
the textiles and jewelry industries 
The move to cut the carmen’s wages 
failed and the same agreemtent was 
signed as has been in force. The 
stand of the press against wage cuts 
has been effective. Common labor is 
‘ paid so cents anhour. Street carmen 
have shared work with their mem- 
bers and it has worked out very well. 


At Elmira, N. Y., despite the fact 
that several organizations have 
pointed out the fact that plans for 
unemployment relief will be needed 
next winter, no steps have been taken 
along that direction, writes Harry B. 
Martin. There has been no improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation. 
Wages of office workers and retail 
clerks have been cut. Some stores 


have small wage and commission on 


sales. All statements against wage 
cuts are given to local papers and pub- 
lished. The Gannett Chain oper- 
ating here is in favor of maintain- 
ing the present wage scale. City la- 
borers are paid 50 cents an hour; 
others receive from 35 to 45. While 
we do not rotate our work we do 
assist the unemployed financially. 
Painters have accepted the $9.00 daily 
rate. 


The Community Chest and the 
Red Cross are the agencies looking 
after unemployment relief at Ithaca, 
N. Y., writes W. L. Cage. Brick 
masons are employed full time as are 
electricians and sheet metal workers; 
about 80 per cent of the carpenters 
and common laborers are working 
and about 60 per cent of the painters. 
This is an improvement over our last 
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unemployment report. Common la- 
borers are paid 50 cents an hour. 
All trades have established the five- 
day week and the carpenters, which 
are the hardest hit, issue no permits 
for overtime unless for new crew on 


job. 


The Red Cross, Central Bureau of 
Charities and civic organizations are 
making some plans toward unemploy- 
ment relief next winter at Altoona, 
Pa. There is no improvement in the 
local unemployment situation and no 
signs of any change for the better. 
Wages have been cut in all trades. 
Common labor is paid 30, 40 and 45 
cents an hour. There is so little work 
to share with each other that even 
when shared it does not amount to 
much and very little effect is felt from 
it—JOHN H. IMLER. 


The charity and welfare groups at 
Altoona, Pa., are busy with plans 
to meet unemployment relief next 
winter. The situation has not im- 
proved. Retail clerks report a tend- 
ency to cut wages. Wages of com- 
mon labor are about the same, 35, 40, 
45 and 50 cents an hour.—Joun F. 
WELLER. 


The Salvation Army and the 
churches helped those out of work 
last winter at Uniontown, Pa., writes 
Samuel A. Seehoffer, but no steps 
have been taken to look after their 
needs this winter. Unemployment 
seems to get worse instead of better. 
There is a tendency to cut the wages 
of miners and building tradesmen. 
The press some time ago advocated 
that union men should take wage cuts. 
Union common labor is paid 50 cents 
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an hour; non-union 15; organized 
building laborers get 624 cents and 
unorganized receive 27. There has 
been but little work in any trade. 


There is no change in the unem- 
ployment situation at Paterson, N. J., 
and no plans for unemployment relief 
next winter, advises Carl Holderman. 
Wage cuts are being made continually 
in the silk mills, although the recent 
silk strike has checked reductions. 
Common labor is paid from 25 to 50 
cents an hour as against 40 to 75, the 
scale of a year ago. All building la- 
borers, however, retain the $1.00 per 
hour scale. 


Southeastern Section 


At Danville, Va., Rufus M. Mose- 
ley reports that there has been no 
improvement in the unemployment 


situation and that there has been noth- 
ing done to consider the needs of 
those out of work. Building trades, 
textiles and printing are faced with 
wage cuts, but we are fighting this 
move through organization. Our 
press stands for the low wage. Com- 
mon labor is paid from 10 to 15 cents 
an hour; a year ago their wages were 
double that amount. Wages here are 
so low and so few people are getting 
full time that they cannot afford to 
share with the unemployed. The re- 
sult is that many are suffering. 


There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the building trades work at 
Asheville, N. C., reports Clyde Cas- 
caddon. The old scale for common 
labor was 35 cents an hour and now 
they get in some places as low as 15 
cents. 
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Outside of the charitable institu- 
tions nothing has been done to meet 
unemployment relief this winter at 
Asheville, N. C., writes W. A. Elliott. 
Through our labor papers and all 
other means possible we try to show 
the business public that to cut wages 
cuts buying power and hurts business. 
Common labor is paid from 10 to 20 
cents an hour as against 20 to 30 a 
yearago. The street carmen give one 
day’s work each week to their mem- 
bers out of employment. 


Asheville, N. C., is canning all sur- 
plus vegetables and fruits for use 
next winter to help unemployment re- 
lief. The relief committees are work- 
ing with the city’s charitable organiza- 
tions on all plans for the needy. Work 
in the building trades has picked up. 
Common labor is paid 10 to 25 cents 
an hour as against 25 to 35 cents 
which was last year’s scale. Employed 
trade unionists share their work.— 
W. B. PLEmMons. 


The Community Chest Fund at 
Greensboro, N. C., handles aid given 
to the unemployed, advises C. W. 
Bolick. It is rumored that the textile 
mills are putting on another stretch- 
out system which will cut wages. Com- 
mon labor is paid from 15 to 25 
cents an hour; a year ago their scale 
was from 20 to 30 cents. 


The city government at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., launched a campaign in 
September similar to the “Spring 
clean up and repair now campaign.”’ 
There has been slightly more work in 
the building trades and tobacco in- 
dustry. There is a tendency to cut 
wages of textile, tobacco, building 
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Cities in Agricultural 
States Need Personal 
Finance 


Twenty-six states have a personal 
finance business within their borders. 
They comprise the major industrial 
regions of the country. Most of the 
states without such provision are pre- 
dominantly agricultural. 


The nature of personal finance is such 
that it best serves a thickly settled com- 
munity—that means an industrial com- 
munity. The need for it in cities is 
doubly important because no other way 
is provided to meet the requirements of 
industrial wage earners, although several 
agencies have facilities to give farm 
communities the additional funds they 
need between harvests or for expansion 
and improvement. 


Daily, Household Finance Corporation 
receives urgent requests—often pathetic 
appeals—for an extension of its service 
to thickly settled districts in those states 
which, being predominantly agricultural, 
have not made legal provision for a per- 
sonal finance business. The tragedy of 
these situations is that the necessary 
funds can not be borrowed from reputable 
commercial sources. Wage earners in 
such states, who cannot look to friends, 
relatives, or banks for financial aid, must 
endure hardships in time of emergency 
or be deprived of their ability to take 
advantage of opportunities. 


Generally speaking, urgent requests 
for a personal finance service are based 
on three fundamental economic si‘ua- 
tions peculiar to our modern era. These 
are: 


(a) The genuine need of wage earners 
for a source from which funds canbe bor- 
rowed to meet emergencies that cannot 
be cared for on short notice out of cur- 
rent income. 


(b) The fact that no other agency 
exists which can fill that need for the 
average working man and his family 
under most of the circumstances which 
lead him to apply for such assistance. 


(c) The need for an agency to supple- 
ment other forms of consumer credit, 
which can regulate and consolidate debts 


contracted with merchants and others 
who supply the wage earner’s daily 
needs, exactly as banks perform this 
same service for business men who use 
credit to carry on their industries. 


Regarding the first reason: States that 
do not provide this service for the 
workers in their cities fail to recognize 
that we have come into a new era. No 
longer are the family’s needs being 
supplied from the home itself or the 
immediate neighborhood. Practically 
everything is acquired from outside the 
home, often from foreign lands, and 
everything must be purchased with 
money. Any interruption of the money 
income or unusual demand on it is bound 
to spell discomfort, if not disaster. The 
remedy in these days is practically 
limited to the ability to obtain tem- 
porary relief through a loan. That the 
need of the wage earner is as legitimate 
as that of the business man, and is not 
based on extravagance, is indicated by 
letters such as this one which came to us 
from Montana: 


“I am so disappointed to find that I 
cannot get a small loan unless I am 
close to one of the offices. We are buy- 
ing our home here and trying to improve 
it. We owe $70 on our property yet. 
At present we have a basement dug, 
forms up, and are ready to run the 
cement for the foundation, but must 
have cash for the cement. We can 
handle it in a couple of months, but, of 
course, must get it finished before cold 
weather, which we can’t do now because 
of lack of funds. The cement, lime and 
windows come to about $90 and we would 
so like to borrow that sum.” 


The pathos of this request for only 
$90 which would make it possible to 
avoid destruction of the new home by 
winter weather is matched by this letter 
from the state of Kansas: 


“My taxes are unpaid, my interest is 
due and I greatly need enough to tide 
me over until I can sell some of the 
poultry I am raising.” 
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Or this from Texas: 


“I am earning $150 a month and have 
worked for one company for seven years. 
Last year I was in the hospital nine 
months and after I had paid $1,250 for 
my illness I had left small debts amount- 
ing to close to $300. It is my desire to 
get the money in a lump sum to pay all 
these debts, then I could pay the large 
amount in installments.” 


The second fact, that there is no other 
available agency which can be depended 
on to give this much needed service, is 
often brought to our attention from states 
which have not adopted the Uniform 
Small Loan Law. This situation was 
well described by a man in Kentucky 
who wrote: 


“The average wage earner in Ken- 
tucky has little or no collateral. Bank 
loans are necessarily closed to a great 
many working men and women. Co- 
makers or endorsers are obtained only 
with a great deal of difficulty, if at all, 
by many borrowers. There seems to be 
no other alternative than for them to ob- 
tain loans from those who exact a tre- 
mendous toll in excessive charges, 
thereby destroying the wage earner’s 
financial independence.” 


Another letter said: 


“I have tried for a long time to get 
started in a little business of my own 
and want to raise a loan of two hundred 
dollars to give me a right start. I have 
tried the banks but they all have the 
same story. They are not loaning money 
just now—at least in small sums. They 
say the same everywhere one tries.” 


Recognition of the situation by labor 
groups is indicated by this request which 
came from Texas within recent weeks: 


“This section certainly needs some- 
thing like your company to make it pos- 
sible for the workers to make small 
loans. The banks here are not anxious 
for such loans—in fact do not make 
them. Would it be possible to establish 
your agency here through the machinery 
of the Labor and Trades Council?” 


A prominent lawyer in the same state 
has come to us with a cleverly devised 
plan for evading the state laws. He 
would rather see personal finance operate 
illegally than not at all. In drawing up 
his plan, however, he did not understand 
one of the vital points of this business, 
which is that the states that authorize 
personal finance give the same sort of 


supervision to these “family banks” of 
the nation as they give to the banks 
catering to industry. Such states realize 
the necessity to protect the interests of 
the wage earner. 


The third situation which calls for 
personal finance, the need for an agency 
to regulate and consolidate debts, is 
quite as important to this modern age as 
the other two. Once a debtor manages 
to bring together all his bills into one 
account, he can avoid embarrassment with 
his creditors, and, at the same time, 
plan his budget, organize his finances. 
and avoid over-spending. The personal 
finance method of collecting interest 
only on unpaid balances permits adjust- 
ment to the changing financial condition 
of each customer. If his finances im- 
prove, he may increase his monthly pay- 
ments of principal or pay up the entire 
loan at once, thus saving interest charges. 
If, on the other hand, new emergencies 
arise which make it impossible for him 
to meet his payments, personai finance 
can grant extensions or reduce the size 
of payments. Its methods are flexible 
and nicely adjusted to the needs of the 
individual and of the family. Its service 
supplements other forms of consumer 
credit, and generally gives to the wage 
earner facilities not unlike those which 
have long been considered necessary to 
the business man. 


Appeals for personal finance service 
are constantly coming to “Household” 
from the following states which are 
among those that have not yet changed 
their laws to permit the “retailing” of 
small sums to families: 


Montana 
Colorado 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Alabama 
Arkansas 


Minnesota 
Kansas 
Texas 
Kentucky 
Washington 
Oklahoma 


Urgently they cry, “Come over and 
help us!” but, until state laws recognize 
their need, we cannot do so. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments will iled on request 
to the Division of Research 
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construction and city employees. Our 
Central Labor Union has appointed 
a committee to work in conjunction 
with other groups to develop public 
opinion against wage cuts. The press 
has been very favorable on the sub- 
ject of reducing wages. Common la- 
bor is paid from 10 to 25 cents an 
hour as against 15 to 35 a year ago. 
The results of trade unionists sharing 
their work have been beneficial and 
have created a better feeling among 
the workers. An agreement has been 
signed with the Warner Tile and 
Marble Company guaranteeing the 
union scale of wages.—G. V. KIKE. 


From Charleston, S. C., comes the 
report that there is more work in the 
building trades and that wages remain 
the same as about a year ago. Com- 
mon labor is paid from 25 to 35 cents 
an hour.—Harry E. ROLLeErRsoN. 


Unemployment has increased at 
Langley, S. C., writes G. W. Ander- 
son. There is a tendency to cut wages 
of all crafts, but especially is this so 
in the textile industry. We are try- 
ing to combat this by organizing. 
Common labor here is paid from 12% 
to 15 cents an hour, but through the 
county the average wage is 10 cents 
an hour. 


V. S. Herring spoke at the Labor 
Day services held at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at St. Petersburg on 
the subject “Aims and Accomplish- 
ments of Organized Labor and the 
Cooperation of the Church and Labor 
in Effecting Social Unemployment Re- 


lief.” We look for an improvement 
in the unemployment situation when 
construction work begins on the Na- 


tional Soldiers’ Home either this com- 
ing winter or early spring, as this 
work will be done largely by local 
residents. A letter from the Central 
Labor Union was addressed to the 
Mayor and City Council registering 
a protest against any proposal or at- 
tempt at cutting wages of city em- 
ployees. The letter was read to the 
council and published in the two daily 
papers. Common labor is paid any- 
where from 20 to 30 cents an hour. 
Mechanics seem to be getting some- 
what less for their work than a year 
ago. 


Conditions at Tampa, Fla., have 
not improved and despite this no ef- 
forts have been made to take care 
of the needs of those out of work this 
coming winter, writes J. W. Sherman. 
Practically all trades have suffered 
wage cuts. We have been successful 
in having articles against wage cuts 
published in the press. On state road 
number 5 they are paying common la- 
bor 15 cents an hour; other laborers 
on the jobs get 18 and as high as 20 
cents an hour. This is at least 5 
cents under what they earned last 
year. Trade unionists have been 
sharing their work with the result 
that all members are able to get along 
and not ask for charity. 


All of the labor organizations at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., have joined 
together in an organization known as 
the Central Labor and Trades Relief 
Association to help the unemployed, 
writes Daniel C. Batson. Wages of 
organized workers have not been cut, 
but the unorganized are willing to 
work for anything they can get, which 
makes it hard for the unions to resist 
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wage cuts. We are having splendid 
cooperation from our Chamber of 
Commerce and the majority of the 
business houses against wage cuts. 
Common labor gets from 25 to 37% 
cents as against 3714 to 45 a year 
ago for an hour’s work. Much notice 
has been given to the sharing of work 
among trades unionists and the ef- 
ect has been good. 


At West Palm Beach, Fla., a Cen- 
tralized Labor Relief Association has 
been formed of all trades and they are 
busy on plans for unemployment re- 
lief next winter, writes Wendell C. 
Heaton. Through the labor press 
and daily papers we are protesting 
against wage reductions, and the press 
is with us against any cuts. Common 
labor receives 25 cents an hour as 
against 75 ayearago. There is great 
unrest among those out of work. 


East Central Section 


About 50 per cent of the tradesmen 
are working at Sheboygan, Wis., 
writes C. J. Schmeister. The welfare 
associations are busy with plans to 
take care of the needs of the com- 
munity next winter. An attempt was 
made to cut the wages of carpenters 
working on a hospital here from 95 
to 75 cents an hour and the brick- 
layers from $1.25 to $1.00 per hour, 
but the men struck and after two 
weeks returned to work at their own 
scale. In addition to cutting wages, 
the shops are working only three and 
four days a week. Common labor is 
getting 35 cents an hour for their 
work on the hospital that is being built 
here. The contractor hires as few 
men as possible and they do the work 


themselves with their boys and part- 
ners. The factories, when they re- 
ceive an order, work any amount of 
hours they wish until the order is com- 
pleted and then the men must wait 
until they get another order before 
they have work again. 


At Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., the 
Commercial Club has under way plans 
for unemployment relief next winter, 
writes William C. Myrick. Unem- 
ployment remains the same and there 
is no improvement in the situation. 
There is a move to cut the wages of 
carpenters. Common labor works 
eight, nine and ten hours a day for 
$2.60 as against $4.60 a year ago. 
We take turns in working so that all 
may have a share. 


At the woollen and shoe mills at 
Faribault, Minn., a 15 per cent wage 
cut was put into effect. There has been 
no improvement in the unemployment 
situation, writes George H. Harris. 
At every opportunity publicity against 
wage cuts is made. Common labor 
receives from 18% to 50 cents an 
hour. 


Organized labor at Canton, Ohio, 
is sponsoring a movement to have the 
city council call a meeting of all labor 
agencies, city officials and financial and 
industrial leaders to consider the situ- 
ation and take action to aid the un- 
employed, writes John Hagan. The 
outlook for work this fall and winter 
is very black indeed. Every agency 
of any size in the city has received 
a letter stating the case against wage 
cuts and asking for their cooperation. 
Common labor in the building trades 
is paid from 30 to 40 cents an hour 
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and in the factories from 25 to 40 
cents. A year ago in the building 
trades the rate was from 45 to 60; 
in the factories from 30 to 50. Work 
has been shared wherever it is possi- 
ble but the fact is that during the year 
work has been so small in volume that 
the sharing has been infinitesimal in 
its effect. 


The Central Labor Union and 
Building Trades Council of Canton, 
Ohio, are working on plans for un- 
employment relief, writes Henry Mar- 
tin. Work has improved slightly for 
building tradesmen. Common labor 
is paid from 25 to 40 cents an hour. 
The weekly unemployment report for 
August 8 was 9,491, an increase of 
251 over previous week. 


Stanley Ogg reports that the Citi- 
zens’ Unemployment Committee at 
Hamilton, Ohio, plans to take up the 
work where it left off last Spring 
toward helping the unemployed this 
winter. There has been no improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation. 
Wages in the metal trades have been 
cut. Common labor is paid from 20 
to 40 cents an hour as against 40 to 
60 a year ago. 


At Massillon, Ohio, H. P. Cole- 
man writes that the city has issued 
bonds to help unemployment relief. 
There is a tendency to cut wages in 
all trades. We are constantly taking 
up with our business men the subject 
of wage cuts and urging against it, 
as well as speaking against it at meet- 
ings. Common labor is paid from 
30 to 40 cents an hour. 


There is much suffering in Niles, 
Ohio, writes Richard Caddick, and 
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conditions are worse than last year. 
Our mills are still shut down. The 
building trades keep the brick work 
on the new filtration plant and this 
makes it a union job. There is every 
effort put forth to keep the members 
of locals in good standing, not sus- 
pending them. Common labor on 
outside work is paid 42 cents an hour: 
in mills, 30 cents. There is not any 
work to share. 


Money is being raised by the Com- 
munity Fund at Springfield, Ohio, to 
be used in unemployment relief next 
winter. Receivers of our street car 
line have ordered a 10 per cent cut 
in wages. We are urging employers 
to establish the five-day week, but lit- 
tle progress is being made. Common 
labor is paid from 25 to 50 cents an 
hour, the latter being the city rate. 
Trade unionists have been sharing 
their work with their unemployed and 
it has reflected favorably on the labor 
movement as well as keeping more 
wage earners at work. This plan is 
now being adopted by some non-union 
employers.—C, W. Ricu. 


There is no improvement in the 
unemployment situation at East Du- 
buque, Iowa, and no plans are under 
way to meet the needs of those out of 
work, writes John T. Quinn. Efforts 
are being made to cut the wages of 
workers in the wood mills, railroad 
shops and sheet metal foundries. 
Common labor is paid from 25 to 40 
cents. Employers do not favor the 
sharing of work. 


At Galesburg, IIl., the Mayor's 
Commission for unemployment relief 
raises the funds for this purpose and 
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the Associated Charities handles the 
work. This is a railroad city and is 
affected to a great extent by condi- 
tions in the railroad industry, which 
at this time are at a low ebb. Then, 
too, we had a contractor who was 
handling a sanitary district job here 
get into financial difficulties and the 
job was stopped, throwing 150 men 
out of employment. There is no or- 
ganized effort to cut wages here—in 
fact, our public bodies have fixed the 
union scale as the prevailing wage for 
public work. There is some harping 
on the lower wage as a means of cre- 
ating more work, but to disprove this 
all that need be done is to show that 
the non-union labor, which is cheap 
labor, is not employed. Through our 
labor paper we are showing our busi- 
ness people, especially those in the 
retail business, that the cutting of 
wages will mean less sales for them 
and naturally their standard of liv- 
ing would have to come down. We 
point out that cutting the price of mer- 
chandise has not increased the volume 
of trade and that a poorly paid worker 
can buy only the necessities of life. 
This viewpoint is being generally ac- 
cepted by the thinking business man. 
—Tuomas R. Downle. 


Some plans are under way at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., by the various social 
service agencies to take care of unem- 
ployment relief next winter, writes 
Charles E. Souza. Work has picked 
up among the building tradesmen, al- 
though there is a tendency to pay 
lower wages. The press here is for 
maintenance of the present wage and 
we are constantly explaining our stand 
on this subject before the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other civic bod- 


ies. Common labor is getting 25 to 
40 cents an hour, which is slightly 
more than they received a year ago. 
There has not been enough unemploy- 
ment so far for us to resort to the 
sharing of work. 


Plans are now under way for un- 
employment relief by the Trades 
Council, Chamber of Commerce and 
other organizations at Lincoln, IIl., 
writes R. E. Dickson. There has been 
no improvement in the unemployment 
situation. The wages of florists and 
teachers have been cut. Common la- 
bor is paid 30 cents an hour, but many 
of them are working for what they 
can get. 


West Central Section 


The president of the Central Labor 
Union at South Bend, Ind., writes 
Mary L. Garner, went before the 
City Council in an effort to have 50 
cents an hour the minimum wage for 
common labor in South Bend. The 
Community Chest and the usual re- 
lief organizations are planning for 
unemployment relief. All crafts re- 
port considerable unemployment of 
their members and some alternate 
their work so that all may have a 
share. The building of the new post- 
office will help some and the garment 
workers are busy on a large order for 
the government. 


Through the Citizens’ Free Em- 
ployment Bureau financed by the 
Chamber of Commerce plans are 
under way to help those out of work, 
writes J. McCormick. There has 
been no improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation and there is a tend- 
ency toward wage cuts in all trades. 
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They come 
with the 
apartment 


f: Radio entertainment is 
always on tap, in many an 
@ up to date apartment and 
hotel — among them that 
most modern of hotels, 
the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
Western Electric radio distribution system 
makes possible this modern convenience. 

All you do is turn a switch, taking your 
pick of two or more programs. Loud 
speaker, receiving set, tubes and antenna 
are “on the house.” 

The receiving and control apparatus are 
products of the same skill which makes 
Western Electric broadcasting equipment 
the choice of leading stations. And be- 
hind it all is an experience in producing 
Bell Telephones which has also made 
possible the talking picture, aviation 
radio, and sound amplification. 























Western Fleciric 


Makers of your Bell telephone and leaders 
in the development of sound transmission 















The Western Electric Radio Distribution System 
is distributed by Graybar Electric Company 
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Many trade unionists are working 
only part time. The union scale for 
common labor is 65 cents an hour. 


Under the direction of Governor 
Turner the State Unemployment 
Committee had a meeting in Des 
Moines, Ia., recently, but no state- 
ment was made regarding its prog- 
ress. Small building construction has 
increased slightly, but it is only a spurt 
and will have no noticeable effect on 
the local depression. There is a tend- 
ency to cut wages in all unorganized 
trades. A sidewalk is under construc- 
tion at the postoffice which will cost 
about $5,000 and the laborers working 
on it are paid 20 cents anhour. Weare 
developing an understanding in the 
local unions and with the city officials 
and the citizens in general that wage 
cutting prolongs depression and in- 
creases the suffering of those who are 
unemployed. All local papers are 
opposed to wage reductions. Their 
attitude is that wage cuts deflate the 
consumers’ purchasing power and au- 
tomatically increases the depression. 
Organized common laborers get 67 
cents an hour. Men who could have 
worked every shift due to seniority 
have divided the work and thereby 
provided the means of subsistence for 
their less fortunate brothers and their 
families—W. B. HAMMIL. 


The Commercial Club at Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., has agreed to employ 
each married man with family for a 
period of one hour per week. Com- 
mon laborers are getting more work 
due to the paving of four miles of 
the highway. There is a tendency to 
cut wages slightly in all trades. 
Wages for common labor are 35 cents 
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an hour as against 50 cents a year ago. 
—R. W. MERRIFIELD. 


Jos. A. Stember reports that at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., the Governor of 
the State, city commissioners and 
some local enterprises are taking care 
of plans for next winter’s unemploy- 
ment relief. Conditions here are get- 
ting worse if anything, as this terri- 
tory has been severely hit by drought 
and grasshoppers. Organized labor 
is working with state, city officials and 
Chamber of Commerce on almost 
every job and contract let. The ma- 
jority of common laborers get 40 
cents an hour. 


The unemployment situation at 
Jackson, Tenn., has improved so far 
as common laborers and building 
tradesmen are concerned, writes W. 
I. Carrington. The painters received 
a cut in wages from $1.00 to 87% 
cents an hour. 


At Topeka, Kans., the plans for un- 
employment relief are to be modeled 
after the Baltimore plan and with this 
in mind the Mayor has appointed a 
committee of twenty-five. The city 
commissioners are also helping out by 
having hand labor on city work. 
There is slightly more work among 
carpenters, painters and printers, the 
latter getting just about enough to ex- 
ist. Organized labor opposed the ef- 
fort to cut teachers’ wages, which will 
probably remain as before. Organ- 
ized labor by protest, resolutions and 
contact is against wage cuts and last 
winter succeeded in having the wage 
of common labor set at 40 cents an 
hour. Prospects look good for some 
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unemployment relief, as about the first 
of the year a new post office will be 
built, a fourteen-story bank building, 
a new wholesale building and some 
new sewers and street work are also 
planned.—F RANK B. Brown. 


G. E. Warren of Tulsa, Okla., 
writes that on account of overproduc- 
tion in the oil fields hundreds of men 
are out of work; that also because 
of the enormous crops of wheat, corn, 
cotton and farm products with prices 
lower than the cost of production has 
made it hard for the farmer. Ten 
per cent of the industrial workers in 
the cities are seeking charity. The fu- 
ture outlook for building at Tulsa is 
the poorest in twenty-five years. The 
city, state and county public work is 
pretty well completed and less than 
40 per cent of the building tradesmen 
are working anything like steady; 30 
per cent have been totally without 
work for the past four months. The 
Family Welfare, Humane Society and 
the Community Chest are the agen- 
cies that have charge of our relief 
work. 


West South Central Section 


Any work that is being done by 
the Government at Baton Rouge, La., 
is given to the voters of the state, 
writes E. H. LaCroix. There has 
been perceptible decrease in the cost 
of living. The stores employ young 
girls in preference to adults. Work 
on the bridge that is to be built across 
the Mississippi River is to start early 
next year. 


Employment for those out of work 
is only obtainable through labor agen- 
cres and on account of so much sur- 








plus labor it is hard to give all em- 
ployment, reports J. M. Theall of 
Lake Charles, La. The improvement 
in the unemployment situation is 
mostly among the common laborers, 
and they only get 20 cents an hour. 
Skilled labor retains its scale. The 
cotton and rice season which is be- 
ginning to open up will give work to 
about 200 or 300 men for about three 
or four months. 


W. S. Adcock writes that there is 
a tendency to cut the wages of brick- 
layers and carpenters at West Mon- 
roe, La., and that no plans have been 
made to help the needy next winter 
despite the fact that there is no im- 
provement in the unemployment situ- 
ation. Common labor is paid from 
15 to 25 cents an hour, which is about 
50 per cent less than they got a year 
ago. 


The Hot Springs, Ark., Building 
Trades Council and the Central La- 
bor Union are planning for the win- 
ter’s unemployment relief. The un- 
employment situation is improving 
somewhat and painters, printers and 
pressmen report more work among 
their members, writes Charles W. 
Lister. There is a move to cut wages 
of painters, plumbers, electricians, 
common laborers, street railwaymen, 
carpenters and plasterers. We have 
called open air meetings to which we 
have invited the business men of this 
community and made addresses 
against wage cutting. Common labor 
receives from 25 to 30 cents an hour 
as against 40 to 50 a year ago. 


From Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., comes 
the sad report that 95 per cent of 
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the crafts are idle, that trade is bad 
and prospects gloomy. John Allen 
also sends word that common labor 
is paid 25 cents an hour, but that 
owing to competition and the desire 
to have work very few really get that 
wage. We have been very active 
against wage cuts and as a result have 
attracted public attention to this sub- 
ject and are getting support and pub- 
licity. 


B. F. Shearod reports that at Waco, 
Texas, there is no improvement in the 
unemployment situation and that there 
is a tendency to cut wages in al] trades. 
Common labor is paid 20 and 25 
cents an hour as against 25 and 30 
of a year ago. 


Mountain States 


The local unemployment situation 
at Helena, Mont., is improving in all 
trades except hod carriers, building 
and common labor. There is a tend- 
ency to cut the wages of building la- 
borers and contractors are paying 50 
cents an hour for all classes of work. 
Food prices here are the highest in 
the state and wages the lowest.— 
JAMES ANDERSON. 


There has been no improvement in 
the local unemployment situation at 
Sheridan, Wyo., and no plans have 
been made for relief next winter, 
writes Charles Schlotzhauer. The 
press is guarded in its statements as 
to wage cuts, but wherever possible 
we furnish information along this 
line taken from both the American 
Federationist and the Federation 
News. Common labor is paid 40 cents 
an hour as against 35 a year ago. 
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At Colorado Springs, Colo., the 
City Council and various other relief 
agencies have had one joint meeting 
with others to follow to try to work 
out ways and means to create employ- 
ment enough to at least give the work- 
ers employment so that they at least 
may live, writes Elmer L. Perrin. 
Hotel and restaurant employees have 
had a seasonal upturn, but with the 
ending of the tourist season their work 
will again be very slack. The plumb- 
ing shops have filed notice of a wage 
reduction of $1.50 per day; they have 
already cut the wages of helpers and 
common laborers $1 a day. The press 
has been fair in publishing reports of 
the Industrial Commission and their 
reasons for opposing wage cuts. 
Common labor gets from 30 to 50 
cents an hour. The local street rail- 
way company has posted notice that in 
April, 1932, they will discontinue all 
service and release all employees. 


Looking toward helping those out 
of work next winter, the Mayor of 
Denver, Colo., has already appointed 
a committee, writes E. S. Kinsley. 
There has been no improvement in the 
unemployment situation. There is a 
tendency to cut wages in the building 
trades. The press is against wage 
cuts. Common labor is paid 50 cents 
an hour, which is the prevailing wage. 
The building crafts are trying to 
create a four-hour day of two shifts to 
take up some of the unemployed. 


T. E. Myers writes that at Ogden, 
Utah, the press is against wage cuts at 
this time and that the carpenters 
working for the Burke Company vol- 
untarily took a wage cut of $1 a day 
rather than let the work go on the 
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new postoffice, their scale now being 
$7 instead of $8 as formerly. Com- 
mon labor is paid from 20 to 50 cents 
an hour. 


J. M. Hurst of Ogden, Utah, writes 
that Governor Dern called a meeting 
of one hundred men in the state, 
formed committees, elected a chair- 
man to act to formulate plans for re- 
lief of the unemployed; their first job 
is to register all those out of work 
and get a statement of their financial 
standing. Work has picked up a little 
in road work, but there is still much 
unemployment among the building 
crafts. There is a tendency to cut 
wages in all lines. The Burke Com- 
pany of Salt Lake City, who are build- 
ing the postoffice here, cut the wages 
of carpenters from $8 to $7, claiming 
the banks were to blame. The car- 
penters, rather than see the work go 
to non-union men to finish, took the 
wage cut. 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, the 
Mayor is appointing a committee to 
plan for unemployment relief next 
winter. There is a tendency to cut 
wages in all trades. We are urging 
civic and other organizations to pro- 
test against contractors paying less 
than the union scale of wages on Fed- 
eral building construction; protest is 
also made over KSL weekly when 
the Salt Lake Federation of Labor 
broadcasts. Common labor is paid 
from 37% to 50 cents an hour, but 
very few receive the last scale. Plas- 
terers and glaziers received a 16 per 
cent wage cut. The typographical 
union has adopted the five-day week 
and spread out work very satisfac- 
torily. Most building trades have been 









forced to surrender the five-day week 
due to opposition by leading contrac- 
tors.—F. A. NOLLER. 


Pacific Coast 


The unemployment situation at 
Eugene, Oreg., remains the same, 
writes Robert M. Fischer, Jr. There 
has been no tendency to cut wages and 
no contracts have been broken; how- 
ever, some are working for less than 
the scale. The press is against wage 
cuts. The local press editorially fa- 
vored the action of the United States 
Steel Company when it recently 
slashed the high salaries and left the 
common wages stand. Common labor 
is paid 40 and 50 cents an hour. 


C. E. Edmonds of Long Beach, 
Calif., sends in word that the Los 
Angeles County Supervisors are try- 
ing to get some of their flood control 
projects in shape to start work. Con- 
ditions here seem to be getting worse 
every month. The city government is 
trying to cut the wages of all crafts 10 
per cent. Painters’ Union has called 
the men out on the largest contractor 
here because he cut their wages $1. 


Walter P. Weis reports that there 
is some improvement in the unemploy- 
ment situation at Napa, Calif., among 
building tradesmen and garment work- 
ers, and that no attempts of wage cut- 
ting have come to his attention. The 
Salvation Army and civic clubs are 
planning for relief work. Common 
labor is paid 40 cents an hour as 
against 40 to $0 a year ago. 


More building tradesmen have 
work at Sacramento, Calif., writes 


Thos. McEwen, and there has been 
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no effort made to cut their wages, al- 
though among unorganized crafts the 
wages have been cut. Efforts are 
being made to have the Silver Creek 
Water Project developed and if suc- 
cessful it will give work to about 
2,000 men. 


There is a proposal being con- 
sidered at San Francisco, Calif., writes 
Jno. O'Connell, of placing 27 cents in 
the tax rate to provide $2,000,000 of 
the $2,500,000 that the Community 
Chest is endeavoring to raise by sub- 
scription to help meet the needs of the 
unemployed. There is no improve- 
ment in the local unemployment situa- 
tion and instead of getting better it is 
worse with no indication of picking up. 
It looks like the worst winter that we 
have ever experienced. There have 
been wage cuts in all unorganized 
trades and we have been successful so 
far in circumventing reductions in the 
organized crafts. The Industrial As- 
sociation, an open enemy of organized 
labor, has come out with a public dec- 
laration against wage cuts. Common 
labor is paid 62% cents an hour; men 
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working on this kind of work for the 
city receive 75 cents an hour. 


At Stockton, Calif., a general relief 
organization, in which every civic or- 
ganization, city officials, trades union- 
ists and the Salvation Army have 
joined in a county-wide program of re- 
lief, has been formed for the purpose 
of taking care of the needy this winter. 
The packing of fruit and vegetables 
gave only a short period of relief and 
our latest report of authority shows 
more unemployed than 60 days ago. 
There has been wage cuts among culi- 
nary workers and the unorganized 
motor vehicle drivers, and cannery 
workers suffered a terrible cut from 
last season; they are in rebellion and 
the communists are very active among 
them. The local daily papers are sup- 
porting the no-wage-reduction plans 
and so far have been very generous in 
editorials and otherwise. Common la- 
bor is paid from 25 to 40 cents an 
hour. Among bakery workers and 
printers there has been the practice 
of sharing work and the effect has 
been very good.—WILLIAM BurRTz. 
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